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HARTFORD TIRES 


Many riders want to know the difference between the various grades of Hartford tires. For 
their benefit we describe them. 

Hartford Tire No. 80 is called a thread fabric tire. This means that it is made of two 
layers of threads, not interwoven like the threads in a handkerchief, but each thread separated 
from its neighbor by a thin layer of rubber. These are covered with a layer of rubber to protect 
them from wear, 








This construction makes the most resillient tire known. Actual tests show that a wheel 
fitted with these tires uses about ten per cent. less power to propel at a given speed than if the 
threads in the fabric were interwoven. Unfortunately a tire so made is more delicate and will 
puncture more readily than if the fabric were closely woven. 

Hartford Tire No. 77 is made from a closely woven fabric, sacrificing a certain amount of 
speed to durability and freedom from puncture. It is a tire made to stand rough usage. The 
rubber in the No. 80 and the No. 77 is identical. It is the best for its purpose that can be 
produced. 

Hartford Tire No. 70 is also made from a closely woven fabric, but the rubber is not as good 


as that in the No. 77 and No, 80. It is durable and intended to meet the call for a good 
medium priced tire, 
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THE . 
PICTURESQUE Spend Your Summer in 


TRUNK LINE |Evangeline’s Country | 
OF AMERICA. The most direct and popular 


route to all parts of 


SOLID NOVA SCOTIA 


And the Maritime Provinces is 


V EST | B U # E D : by the safe, speedy, and com- 


fortable boats of 


| TRAINS, YARMOUTH LINE 


WITH SLEEPING AND DINING CARS Fast mail steamers leave Lewis 


Wharf, Boston, at noon, Tues- 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls,Cleveland, For Gurpg Books, JLLUsTRATED FoLpgrs, AND 
Cincinnati and Chicago. INFORMATION AS TO HoTELs AND BoARDING 


Housks, ADDRESS 












siceaaet onset a a. f. cama Agent 
YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd. 


D.1. ROBERTS, Gen. Pass’r Agt., New York | 43 tewisWharf, ... BOSTON 
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Two Standard: Books 





RUDYARD KIPLING. 








THE SEVEN SEAS. 


A Volume of Poems, Author of ‘‘ Many In- 
ventions,’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘*The most original poet who has appeared in his 
generation. . . . His is the lustiest voice now lifted in 
the world, the clearest, the bravest, with the fewest 
false notes in it. I do not see why, i in reading his 
book, we should not put ourselves in the presence of a 
great poet again, and consent to put off our mourning 
for the high ones lately dead.’’— W. D. Huwells, 

“How imaginative, how impassioned, how superbly 
rhythmic and sonorous! . . . The ring and diction of 
this verse add new elements to our song. . . . The true 
laureate of Greater Britain.’’—Z. C, Stedman, 


MANY INVENTIONS. 


Containing Fourteen Stories and Two Poems, 
I2mo, 427 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘‘We advise everybody to buy ‘ Many Inventions’ 
and to profit by some of the best entertainment that 
modern fiction has to offer,’,— New York Sun, 

‘‘ The reader turns from its pages with the conviction 
that the author has no superior to-day in animated narra- 
tive and virility of style. He remains master of a power 
in which none of his contemporaries approach him—the 
ability to select out of countless details the few vital ones 
which create the finished picture. He knows how, with 
a phrase or a word, to make you see his characters as he 
sees them, to make you feel the full meaning of a dra- 
matic situation.’’—New York Tribune. 











These books ave for sale by all booksellers; or they will be sent 
by mail, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72: FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YorK. 





USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros,, Westfield, Mass. 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 


George Miller of Bristol and 
His Witness to a Prayer- 
Hearing God. 

By Rev. ARTHUR T. Pierson, D.D. With an intro- 
duction by James Wright, son in-law and successor in 
the work of George Miiller, Crown 8vo, cloth, il- 


lustrated, $1.50, 


This work was largely prepared at Bristol, the home of Mr, 
Miiller, and with the céoperation of his family. 


Field, Forest, and Wayside 


Flowers. 


With chapters on Sedges and Ferns, Untechnical 
Studies for Unlearned Lovers of Nature. By MAUD 
GoInc, author of ‘* With the Wild Flowers.’’ Crown 
8vo, cloth, decorated, illustrated with more than 100 
half-tone and line engravings. $1.50. 


Written es ly for parle who, without time or possibly in- 
clination to eho tn a with botanical nomenclature 
and technical terms, are yet true nature-lovers and enjoy the 
beauties and wonders of familiar plant life. 


From the Child’s Standpoint. 


Studies of Child-Nature. A Book for Parents and 
Teachers. By FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN, 12mo, 
cloth, with a portrait of the author, $1.25. 


This book is a collection of studies of child-nature and child-life 
written with that sympathetic insight into the heart of childhood 
for which this author is so justly noted, 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


Publishers, 5 and 7 East 16th St., N. Y. 





WANTED.—Two educated men in every county to represent 


“The International Year Book,” 


a necessity to every reader or Cyclopedia user. 1,000 sold before 
publication. Address 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, N. Y. City. 








EDUCATION, 





est Univers ty. 
ing to de; of 


HICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department of Lake Feor- 
Three year course lead- 


LL.B. prepares for admis | BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


® sion to the Bar inall the S ates For cata. 
logue, abdgees the = LMER E. BaR- 
RETT, LL.B., Athenszeum Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


LAW SCHOOL. 





FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. 
circulars address 











65th year begins Sept. 18, '99. Advanced 
courses for high-school graduates and others 
not wishing full college course ; also college 
preparatory and special Advantages in art 
and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds. Christian home infiu- 
ences, Beautifully and healthfully situated 
28 miles from Boston. 

For circular and views address the Presi- 


dent, Rev: SAMUEL V. COL. A A.M., D.D.» 
Norton, Masa. 








POTTER GOLLEGE for Young Ladies | “°" 


Pupils from 26 States. 18 teachers. Ele- 
ntly furnish:d. Modern conveniences. 
schools in one. Board and tuition $250.00. 

Send for catalogue. Bowling Green, Ky 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 





Prepares boys for any college or scientific 
school. libra aoe 1, chemica!, biolog- 
feal labora: aoten. etc New 


oie fend with’ 
mber, 1899. Jos 
Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


Samus. C. Bennett, Dean, 





The Nations fa siverei Ta ABoaat 151 qnreop 


usual College degrees. Instruction by 

in any de subject. Ketablished 12 
ears. Address F, W. HARKINS, Ph.D. 
hancellor. 
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‘The Greatest Biblical Work of the Age’’ 


HOLY BIBLE 


Polychrome Edition, 
*¢ Indispensable to Bible Students.’’ 


A NEW English Translation of the Bible 


Printed in Colors exhibiting the Composite Structure ot 
the Books, with Explanatory Notes and Pictorial Illustrations: 
Prepared by Eminent Biblical Scholars, and edited by 


PAUL HAUPT 


Long years of preparation, and collaboration upon a vast 
scale, have been devoted to this work, which is perhaps the greatest 
yet attempted in the field of Biblical scholarship. The present 
rendering of the Old Testament is #o¢ a revision o ‘the Authorized 

ersion, but a ew translation from the Hebrew in modern 
English. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES HAVE JUST BEEN 
PUBLISHED. 


THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL 


Translated by the Rev.C. H. Toy, D.D., LL.D. 215 pages, and 
nine full-page illustrations (including map), and 102 illustrations 
inthe Notes. Cloth, $2 50 et. 


THE BOOK OF JOSHUA 


Translated by the Rev. W. H. Bennett, M.A. 
inted in nine colors. Eleven full-page illustrations, and 25 
illustrations in the Notes. Cloth, $1.25 ze¢. 


= ISSUED (all in cloth binding, and oad 


JUDGES, $1.25. 
PSALMS, $2.50. 


Other parts to follow at regular intervals. 
ament. will be completed in 20 parts, 
then be begun. 


Readers of this paper should send 15 cents in stamps for a 52- 
page illustrated prespectus, giving most interesting comparisons of 
the old and new translations of the Bible, specimen pages of illus- 
trations and color-printing. It also gives a scholarly and interest- 
ing account of the origin of the various Greek and Hebrew texts, 
their date of authorship, and an essay on the corréct reading of Old 
Testament texts. Zhe POLY CHROME BIBLE is for sale 
at all bookstores. 


ISAIAH, $2 50. 
LEVITICUS, $1.25. 
The Old Test- 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY 
Fifth Ave. and 21st Sé., - New York. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 





The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Ceurteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


"WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





102 pages ! 


The New Testament will. 





EU ROP. EK. 8 NOR Ay SND CER TEAL EUROPE. 


Small mall party conte conducted by Freeper CAMILLE RWANGER, 
31 Pierce , Boston 




















VACATION THIF July vist. 8280, Soocland, Eneieng, Ireland 
‘Rhine @ and i Swiss Panmex trip $70; italy $100. 
TOUR Jeltat porih Ge OR Oct cath Be F.C 0 Guan iil jpn” N.Y 
GATES’ TOURS. #175 vez. 
VELLOWSTONE 2.67% eet ii 
rail to wi 
PARK and turing vie van. Pac. R. R. and the Great 
AL ASK A. = ‘Denver, Send fo for pre ah: cs ents. 
ITALY, EcyPT and HOLY LAND 
by the PRINCE LINE. 
New, first-class fast steamers.... 
Rates lower than by other Lines. 
C.B.RICHARD & CO.,G.P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
HOTEL VENDOME, 
Commonwealth Avenue, 
BOSTON. 
The largest first-class hotel in the city and most desir- 
able for Summer patronage. 
Cc. H. GREENLEAF & CO. 
= H. GAZE & SONS Estab. = 
TOURIST AGENCY 1844 
= . H. CRUNDEN, GEN’L AGT. 3 
E Pe. now ready—say mers 
=i ri z 101 p free } 49 a Wan = 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
Forty minutes from a York City or Brooklyn, 
via Lo: Island Railro 
OOMS LARGE AND AIRY 
ae a Tee ens Sented Sy setts 
FINEST GOLF LINKS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Special rates for families remaining from Spring until 
the late Fall. Illustrated DOO Ket OL &c., on appli- 
omen F.C. SAFF K , Manager. 

CN °y. Office, St. James Building, Broadway and 
oth, St., Mondays ‘and Wednesdays, 12 


Haunts in the Wild Woods and 


Gay Places for Summer Outings. 
Either, or both, can be found along the lines of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul R’y, 
pemthern Michigan, 
lowa and the Dakota 
Among the many delightful Summer iacinets are Delavan, hs 
Kesha, Soomomowec, Elkhart Lake, Marquette, Madiso 
bourn Minocqua, Star Lake, Lakes Okonoji, Spirit Lake, 
Clear Lal Lake, Big Stone, Frontenac, White Bear and Lake Min- 
ne 
In the north woods of Wisconsin, in the forests of Northern 
Michigan and Minnesota, and in the far stretches of the 
Dakotas true sportsmen ‘can fish and hunt to their heart’s 
content. 
M43 amphiet of rd Summer Four”. Ai Fishing ond 
untin a peaive cket agen ress 
cent stamp, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, Gen'l Pass. Agt, 555 Old 
Colony B nPraine.  B ii. 
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Physicians Recommend 


UNQUALIFIEDLY THE MOUNTAINS 


the min 
and Tar. Railway, to 


dents 
New York who are seeking a SUMMER HOME for 
their families in a region o 


Absolute health at moderate cost, 


000 feet above the sea. Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure 

ilk. Send 7 cents for postage to the undersigned, or 

ree at th ces below, the Superbiy 

Tilustrated Book, “SUMMER HOMES ” of 172 pages, 

It gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, 
with their location, rates, attractions, etc. 

On May 27th, 28th, and 29th, excursion tickets at re- 
duced rates will be sold at 371 Broodyay and. ferry 
offices, giving an opportunity of personally 
Summer home, and also enjoying a day’s ae | in 
this oaigeitel region. Tickets good returning 
nesday, 3ist. 

IN NEW YORE: 113, 165, 171, 371, 944, Broad. 
way; 2%7 4th Av.; 3 Park Place; 737 v.53 
Co yimbus Av.; 153 Fast 125th St.; 278 West 125th St 
Ticket Offices, Franklin and West 42d St.. Ferries. 

IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court St.; 860 Falton 8t.; 98 
Broadway; 801 Manhattan Av.; Eagle Office. 


J. C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver 8t., N. Y. 





PORTLAND, 
OREGON, 








Is one of the most beautiful cities on the Pacific 
Coast, and is the principal seaport of Oregon. 

The trip up or down the Columbia River from 
Portland is a delightful one, and the country is rich 
in grains, fruit and timber, 

The New York Central Lines reach this region 
via Chicago, St. Louis or Cincinnati, and all of the 


great Trans-continental Routes, 


A copy of ‘* Two to Fifteen Days’ Pleasure Tours”’ 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a 2-cent stamp, 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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READING NOTICES. 


The Pond’s Extract Company are se po = Bg be con- 
rg on the prosperous condition of ir business. 
t pays to sell honest goods. They advertise themselves. 
Pond’s Extract has been the standard of excellence for the 
fifty years and is likely so to remain for the next 

If century.—Exchange. * 
































Bargains at O’Neill’s. 

Messrs, H. O'Neill & Co. are offering for the next few 
days a very choice variety of hats, and they also makea 
special showing in Summer necessities such as hammoc' 
lawn mowers, window screens, ice cream freezers and 
water coolers; a large assortment of women’s suits in 
cheviot cloths, regular price $18, at the special price of $12. 
Furniture for Summer homes at very low prices can be 
found here, with a special line of porch rockers at low 
prices All orders by mail will receive prompt attention, 
and a special inducement is found in the fact that all c 
purchases are delivered free to any railroad station within 
one hundred mile~ of New York City, except bicycles 
and sewing machines. 







































































Sterling Bicycles. 

The Sterling Bicycle has been on the market for four 
years and is one of the standard wheels. The price of the 
Sterling is fifty dollars: chainless seventy-five dollars, and 
the chainless seems to sell about as well as the wheel with 
the chain. Messrs Schoverling, Daly and Gales, who sell 
the Sterling wb guarantee it allow the purchaser 
choice of saddle, tire, gear. handle bars, size and color. 
They aunounce that they can fill order at once This 
compen also keep in stock sporting ood» of the best 
qual ty and of all ye golf, base , tennis, huntin 

ve 


















































and fishing ‘ hing needful for summer an 
vacation will be found ai r headquarters, Broadway 
corner Duane Street. 











‘* Purity and Richness.’’ 


Milk comes next to bread as the staff of life in the econ 
omy of the household, and i how few there are who give 
much attention to its quality. It is often positively per- 
nicious, and still more frequently lacking in its nutritious 
qualicies. rendering it t for the place it is intended to 

1 in the family need. A physician recently put himself 
upon no other food. He wanted to es- 
tablish the fact that a person, convalescent from sickness, 
jee fl grow stronger with no other nourishment than sweet 
milk. His test was to live thirty days on sweet milk alone 
as nourishment, drinking it at intervals during the day. 
The result showed that while he lost 5% lbs.in weight 
which he attributed to other causes, he lost no strength, and 
proved it by being able to outstrip an expert runner at the 
end of thirty on. who had beaten him on the seventh day 
of the test. e mi ement of Briarcliff Farms have set 
themselves to provide milk of the richest nutrition possibie, 

lacing quality as their first aim. eir cOws are under 

e constant inspection of an expert veterinarian. who 




























































Medal and Diploma, Chicago, 1893 


{gs the standard by which good Shoes have been judged the past 
thirty years. Our aim is to furnish families with a First-Class 
Shoe at reasonable price. We cater for family Trade, and assure 
Gore yee J apg us that they will find a Burt Shoe the cheap- 


THE BURT SHOE CO., 























Fulten and Heyt Street, Breokiyn, N.Y. 
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CONDENSED MILK: 
SEO“ BABIES ARK rok, 
NewYork Condensed Milk Co.~ NewYork. 
LIP -READING 


taught to persons totally or partially deaf. STAMMERING 
and other speech defects cured. 
DAVID GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
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Briarcliff : 
Milk 


cannot be surpassed as a 
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nutritious diet for infants 
and young children. Tes- 
timony is constantly being 
' received of its beneficial 


effects. 


Briarclitf “Farms, 


5th Ave. and 42d St. 


Telephone 2595—38th St. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is of the greatest value as 
a Tonic and Vitalizer where 
the system has become 
debilitated by exhaustive 
illness. 


Especially recommended 
for the relief of nervous- 
ness and exhaustion so 
common with the grip 
patient. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by Druggists. 
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The earliest of her second teeth are de- 
cayed before all are come. The trouple is that 
she is not fed on wholesome food—too much 
white flour is given her, from which much of 
the nutriment has been extracted, 


Franklin Mills Flour 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


contains all the gluten and mineral properties 
of the wheat berry. It makes bone and muscle. 
If your children are inclined to naye decayed 
teeth, be especially sure to use this flour. 

If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
name and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied, Booklet Free for the asking. 

The Genuine bears our Label and is made only by 


FRANKLIN MILLS CU., 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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Survey of the World. 


‘The news that Admiral Dewey 
is coming home has been re- 
ceived with expressions of joy 
in all parts of the country. On the 12th inst. 
the Navy Department forwarded to him by 
cable permission toreturnatonce, thus reliev- 
ing himof any obligation to remain at Manila 
for the completion of the work of the Philip- 
pine Commission, of whichheis a member. In 
response to inquiries concerning the route 
which the Admiral would take, Secretary 
Long has replied that the Department is dis- 
posed to allow him to be guided by his own 
convenience and wish, but understands that 
he prefers to come to New York by way of 
the Suez Canal. At first it was supposed 
that the Admiral would start at once and 
that the voyage would consume about sixty 
days, but late reports from Manila say that 
he will begin the journey about the 25th 
inst., and will be about four months on the 
way. The “ Olympia” will be docked and 
painted at Hong Kong, where she may re- 
main for two weeks, and the remainder of 
the voyage will be made slowly because 
there will be stops at several ports in the 
Mediterranean and elsewhere. The Admiral 
has declined with thanks the invitations of 
several organizations which desire his pres- 
ence at banquets to be given in his honor, 
saying that it is “impossible” and that the 
condition of his health ‘necessitates rest 
and quiet.” The authorities of New York 
are making plans for a grand reception. 
The suggestion of Rear-Admiral Upshur that 
the American people should give the hero of 
Manila a home in Washington has been very 
favorably received, and a fund for this pur- 
pose will be raised by local committees and 


The Return 
of Dewey. 


the press, under the direction of a National 
Committee, the chief officers of which are 
Mr. Vanderlip, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Allen, Assistant Secre 
tary of the Navy. Rear-Admiral Watson, 
who sails from San Francisco this week, will 
succeed the Admiral as commander of the 
Asiatic Squadron, and until his arrival the 
command will be held by Captain Barker, of 
the ‘‘ Oregon.” 





The publication on the 9th 
inst. of a press dispatch from 
Washington asserting that all 
hope of reconvening the Anglo-American 
High Joint Commission had been abandoned 
has drawn from London a statement to the 
contrary, accompanied by significant predic- 
tions of a successful termination of the nego- 
tiations. Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British 
Ambassador at Washington, recently re- 
turned to London to remain during the sum- 
mer, and the latest news from London, said 
to have been obtained from high authority, 
is that negotiations have never been broken 
off or endangered at any time since the ad- 
journment of the Commission, and that if 
they proceed hereafter as smoothly as they 
have been going on up to this time the re- 
turn of Sir Julian to Washington will be fol- 
lowed by the conclusion of a treaty covering 
every question in dispute. This report indi- 
cates that Great Britain has resorted to di- 
rect negotiation through the agency of the 
representatives of the two governments at 
Washington and London. But if decisive ac- 
tion is to be deferred until Sir Julian’s return 
the Commission may not meet on August 2d, 
for the Ambassador does not intend to leave 
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The Joint 
Commission. 





334 


London until after that date. In some state- 
ments recently published concerning the dis- 
agreement in the Commission, the authorita- 
tive explanation given at the time is over- 
looked. The disagreement related almost ex- 
clusively to the Alaska boundary, and directly 
to propositions for submitting that question 
to arbitration. The American Commissioners, 
it was stated, held that the arbitration com- 
mission should consist of three jurists on 
each side, without any umpire, altho a provi- 
sion for an umpire from South America 
might have been accepted. The Canadians 
urged that provision for an umpire should be 
made, and that the umpire should be chosen 
in Europe. Bishop Hawley, of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, said to an interviewer in 
Michigan last week that pubtic sentiment in 
the island was more in favor of annexation 
to the United States than of confederation 
with Canada. 





The striking grain shovelers 
at Butfalo have won a decided 
victory, with the assistance of 
Bishop Quigley, of the Catholic Church, who 
appears to have acted as a mediator rather 
than as an advocate. The subject was laid 
before him in a long conference by the strik- 
ers, the association of vessel-owners, and the 
representatives of the contractor, Conners. 
The contractor had consented to abolish the 
practice of paying the men in certain saloons, 
where they were at the mercy of the saloon- 
keepers, and to restore the old rate of wages, 
but he declined to give up his contract, and 
on this point the vessel-owners stood with 
him. At last the Bishop submitted to the 
men a compromise by the terms of which 
Conners was excluded from any direct par- 
ticipation in the business, altho he retained 
his contract and a percentage of the profits. 
It provided that the work should be done un- 
der the supervision of an inspector, selected 
with the approval of the Bishop; that he 
should institute reforms; that saloons should 
not be used as pay-rooms; that the bosses 
should be men not connécted with saloons; 
and that differences should be settled by an 
arbitrator named by the Bishop. The strik- 
ers appointed a committee, of which the 
Bishop was chairman, to settle the contro- 


The Strike 
at Buffalo. 
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versy on these terms. There was a little de- 
lay, because Conners insisted that the bosses 
or foremen must be chosen by himself, but 
at last an agreement was reached. 





An appalling collision took 
place on the evening of the 
13th inst., near Exeter Sta- 
tion, six miles from Reading, Pa., on the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. At 
Reading many passengers returning from 
Harrisburg, where they had attended the 
ceremony of unveiling the monument of the 
late Governor Hartranft, desired to take pas- 
sage on the “ Cannon Ball” express for Phil- 
adelphia and intermediate cities. The num- 
ber of these was so great that the railroad 
company provided for them an extra train, 
which was to follow the express as the sec- 
ond section of it. The express left Reading 
at 8:38 p.m., and the extra train followed ten 
minutes later. At Exeter the first train was. 
compelled to stop because a coal train was 
using the switch there. It does not appear 
that any one was sent back to warn the fol- 
lowing train, whose engineer could not see 
the express because a curve intervened... The 
second train, going at full speed, struck the 
first with terrific force, the locomotive 
ploughing through the rear passenger car 
and wrecking the next one, which partly tel- 
escoped the third. Many passengers were 
killed instantly and others were so horribly 
injured that they lived but a short time. The 
number of the killed was 29, and 40 persons. 
were badly hurt. Among the injured were 
several survivors of Governor Hartranft’s 
old regiment, the Fifty-first Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. Senator Penrose and General 
Grubb, of New Jersey, formerly Minister to 
Greece, were on the first train, but escaped 
unhurt because they had left one of the rear 
cars to sit for a time in the smoking car. 
Among the dead are thirteen residents of 
Norristown, the home of the late Governor 
Hartranft. A majority of these were prom- 
inent business men of that city, one of them 
being the president of a bank, the chief of 
the Fire Department, and a director of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 
pany. The engineer of the second train, who 
was severely injured, says that after he had 
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rounded the curve he was horrified to see 
the first train ahead of him and so near that 
a collision could not be avoided. 





The distribution of the fund 
of $3,000,000 has been de- 
layed because the Cuban 
soldiers are unwilling to give up their arms. 
Several Cuban generals appointed to assist 
in the distribution have refused to serve. 
They protest against the requirement that 
the arms shall be given up, and it is said that 
General Gomez is now in agreement with 
them, altho he at first accepted the terms 
under which payment was to be made. He 
is displeased, it is reported, because his proj- 
ect for the maintenance of a standing army 
of 15,000 Cubans is disapproved by the 
American authorities. Conflicting reports 
concerning the work of bandits are pub- 
lished. General Wilson has recently visited 
every railway point in Santa Clara province, 
and he found that many of the stories about 
the raids of brigands had scarcely any foun- 
dation. Therefore he says that rural guards 
are not needed in his department. Captain 
Hickey has completed a tour of inspection in 
the provinces of Puerto Principe and San- 
tiago, and he reports that the occasional 
petty depredations of brigands should cause 
no anxiety. On the other hand what seem 
to be trustworthy accounts of bandit raids 
come from the Cuban civil governors, and 
are published in the Cuban newspapers. An 
American and three Cubans were attacked 
between Manzanillo and Santiago by seven 
brigands. The American called loudly upon 
an imaginary company of soldiers, and so de- 
ceived the highwaymen that they obeyed his 
order to lay down their arms and surrender. 
The four travelers then took the rascals to 
jail. Sefior Mora, the new Attorney-Gen- 
eral, says that while he would not oppose 
annexation after native incapacity for gov- 
ernment has been shown, it should not be 
forced upon the people. He believes our 
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government is acting in good faith, and re- 
gards the establishment of a supreme court 
as the first actual step toward recognition of 
the independence of the Cubans. Mr. Skin- 
ner, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in New York, offers on behalf of the 
State free tuition in its normal schools to 
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forty-eight men and women of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, who are willing to attend not less 
than two years, and will promise to teach for 
at least five years in the public schools on 
the islands. 





The Filipinos appear to be 
working to gain time. Ger- 
eral MacArthur at San 
Fernando has a large force in face of him 
and so near that the occupancy of the town 
is made somewhat uncomfortable. General 
Lawton is advancing to Bacolor and has 
driven a considerable force of the enemy be- 
fore him. The most serious problem just 
now is communication. At present supplies 
have to be hauled fifteen miles from Calum- 
pit to General MacArthur at San Fernando, 
and twenty miles to General Lawton at Ba- 
color by bullock carts and have to ferried 
across the river two or three times. The 
roads are rough and after the daily showers 
so soft that advance is very slow. With the 
reconstruction of the bridge and the repair 
of the railroad between Calumpit and 
San Fernando these difficulties will be to a 
considerable degree overcome. Meanwhile 
propositions are constantly being made for 
conferences. Representatives from Agui- 
naldo desired passes for a military commis- 
sion to confer with the American Commis- 
sion, and were told that unarmed commis- 
sioners would be admitted through the 
American lines at any time. The civilian 
members of the Commissionat Manila seemed 
to be in favor of a conference with represent- 
atives of the Filipino Congress at San Isidro. 
A statement of the character of the govern- 
ment that it is proposed to establish in the 
Philippines on the surrender of Aguinaldo’s 
forces has been sent to Manila. The gov- 
ernment is to be more civil than military, 
the functions of the Governor himself being 
civil, even tho he may be a military man. 
There will be an advisory council composed 
of Filipinos to confer with the Governor on 
official matters and suggest changes. The 
local governments will be entirely in the 
hands of the natives, subject to certain 
American supervision. The plan thus pro- 
posed amounts practically to an autonomous 
system, and it is hoped that it will prove ac- 
ceptable to the natives. Of course this, it is 
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understood, will continue only until Congress 
decides what shall be the character of the 
permanent government. Reports from the 
Commission and also from General Otis are 
hopeful in their character, indicating that 
the end of the war is near and that the ne- 
gotiations for peace will soon result in an 
agreement. A very positive denial is given 
to the charges in regard to the brutality of 
the troops. The instructions given by the 
commander, being printed in full, show that 
while individual cases of harshness may oc- 
eur, such wholesale brutality as has been 
charged is impossible. The American troops 
are meeting with some of the same experi- 
ences as British troops in Eastern sections. 
The natives do not always appreciate len- 
iency and take advantage of immunity for 
treachery. Still there is comparatively little 
of this, and the hope is increasing that be- 
tore long there will be definite arrangements 
for quiet and peace. 





The United States Ship 
“Chicago” on its way to 
Manila has stopped at Tan- 
gier and incidentally assisted the American 
Consul in securing an indemnity from the 
Sultan of Morocco. For some time there has 
been much annoyance to American. mer- 
chants in the country. Attempts to intro- 
duce American wares have met with petty 
persecutions, and in some instances Ameri- 
cans have even been imprisoned. The~con- 
sulate also suffered from repeated interfer- 
ence with its interpreters and servants, who 
were by law exempt from interference by 
the Sultan’s officers. Claims for indemnity 
have been presented but without avail. As 
in previous cases the visit of a United States 
war vessel has proved advantageous. A mes- 
sage was sent to Rear Admiral Howison in 
command of the “ Chicago” to call at Tan- 
gier and render any assistance in his power. 
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He did so, and within two days a dispatch , 


was received at Washington from the con- 
sul announcing that the claims had been 
paid. Just what methods were followed in 
the case is not stated, but the result was 
most satisfactory. The “Chicago” then 
proceeded on her way to the East via the 
Suez Canal. 
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The Peace Conference opens 
this week on the 18th at The 
Hague. The more that is 
learned of the general opinions in regard to 
it the less confidence there appears to be in 
any result in the line of actual disarmament. 
The Czar has just issued a special edict for- 
bidding all Jews, even foreign Jews, to re- 
side in St. Petersburg, and that is to be ex- 
tended over the empire. An agreement has 
been arrived at by negotiations between the 
European Powers not to receive any peti- 
tions, memoranda or letters, whether from 
governments or associations, which deal with 
national grievances, international conditions 
or political or religious questions of indi- 
vidual countries. The refusal to send invi- 
tations to the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State, while such countries as Montenegro 
and Bulgaria are invited, has created consid- 
erable bitter feeling in Holland, and there 
was opposition to the vote of supplies for the 
entertainment of the Conference. It has 
been decided that the votes of the Conference 
shall be by delegations, each delegation to 
have one vote, to be deposited by its repre- 
sentative. There are various suggestions 
with regard to possible arrangements for ar- 
bitration, etc., but these do not appear to 
have substantial foundation. Professor 
Bloch, whose article, it is understood, sug- 
gested to the Czar the project of the Confer- 
ence, affirms that the opposition of diplomats 
and military leaders who are to attend will 
paralyze any positive action, and suggests 
that the most that can be done is to order a 
preliminary inquiry into two questions: (1), 
Whether the time has not actually arrived 
when war would result in mutual destruction 
of the combatants, and (2), whether the exist- 
ing balance of power would not remain the 
same after a war, with the difference that 
it would no longer be possible to prevent a 


socialist movement from leading to catas- 
trophe. 
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It is announced that a military 
escort has sailed from France 
to accompany Dreyfus back to 
that country, and that he may be expected to 
arrive there by the end of June. This marks 
the change brought about by the developments 
of the last few weeks. Apparently the anti- 
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cevisionists have not a single support left. 
One of the latest revelations is perhaps the 
most astounding of all. According to it the 
Italian military attaché at Paris sent a tele- 
gram to his Government, which was de- 
ciphered and shown to be a testimony to 
Dreyfus's innocence. Whereupon Colonel 
Henry was ordered to forge a version prov- 
ing him guilty. Major Cuignet was called 
upon to swear that the original had disap- 
peared and that the forged translation was 
correct. The original turned up in the For- 
eign Office with Cuignet’s signature append- 
ed. De Freycinet retired before the storm, 
Cuignet was dismissed from the army, and 
this is but a sample of what has been going 
on. Nota single particle of evidence against 
Dreyfus has been proven true, and the whole 
opposition is made manifest as a mass of 
lies and forgeries. The general staff seem 
to have been perfectly reckless in forging 
documents which they deemed essential to 
their case, and it is announced that the con- 
version of the judges of the Court of Cassa- 
tion to revision has been rapid and that revi- 
sion has now a majority of ten. The report 
upon the application before the court is to be 
made on May 21st and the public hearing of 
the demand for revision is to open on May 
29th. The final decision is expected on June 
2d or 8d. Meanwhile Premier Dupuy is, ac- 
cording to report, calling himself a revision- 
ist, but there is such bitterness against him 
for the false position in which he placed the 
Deputies by compelling them to vote against 
the Criminal Chamber that there is general 
expectation that he will be compelled to re- 
sign. If so, M. Brisson, a long-time advocate 
of revision, it is expected will take his place. 





So much attention has been 
given to the political phase of 
Russia and to its geographical 
extension, as indicated by its railway system, 
that the industrial development has not re- 
ceived the attention that it perhaps deserves. 
The policy of the government has been to 
encourage the establishment of industrial en- 
terprises in each district, so that so far as 
possible each district may be sufficient unto 
itself. The result has been that in certain 
branches of industry the Russians have at- 
tained a high degree of perfection. Russian 
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manufactured cotton goods are of an excel- 
lent quality, rivaling those of Germany and 
France, and Russian cotton manufactures, 
according to the British Consul-General in 
Persia, are in a fair way of controlling the 
Persian markets and driving out English 
competitors. A report of the Russian depart- 
ment of Commerce and Manufactures shows 
that the textile industries have 3,096 fac- 
tories, employing 419,448 workingmen, with 
a total production of 485,000,000 rubles; food 
products have 7,869 factories, employing 79,- 
559 men, and the value of the product is 
335,700,000 rubles; there are 2,380 factories 
of glassware and bricks, 4,425 factories of 
animal products, 1,098 of wood industries, 
and so on. ‘The increase in the trade of 
Russian cereals has been steady during 
twenty-five years, wheat holding the first 
rank, followed by rye, oats and corn. The 
production of cereals throughout the empire 
in 1898 was: wheat, 4,262,000,000 pounds; rye, 
240,000,000 pounds; oats, 163,200,000 pounds; 
barley, 137,600,000 pounds. The iron industry 
also has advanced remarkably, the produc- 
tion of pig iron having nearly quadrupled in 
extent during sixteen years, while manufac- 
tured iron increased about 80 per cent., and 
steel has more than doubled. In one district 
where up to 1885 there was scarcely over 
42,000 tons of pig iron produced in a year, 
to-day there are over twenty blast furnaces 
which produce over a half million tons. Re- 
cently a large new Bessemer plant has been 
established, capable of producing over 100,- 
000 tons of Bessemer steel annually. At the 
same time Russia is calling upon this country 
for engines and machinery, because her own 
resources cannot begin to meet the demands. 





Lord Cromer has issued his 
annual report and as usual it 
is of extreme interest. On 
this occasion it is additionally notable be- 
cause it includes for the first time the Su- 
dan. While recognizing that it must, for 
some time to come, be a heavy burden on the 
Egyptian treasury he finds very much of en- 
couragement iu the fact that the revenue, al- 
tho small compared with the expenditure, is 
very much larger than the estimates, being 
$125,000 instead of $40,000. He shows very 
forcibly how Mahdism has depopulated the 
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country, and emphasizes the great need of an 
increased population and facilities for com- 
munication, altho with regard to this latter 
he urges caution lest the building of rail- 
ways, which must be at government ex- 
pense, be pressed beyond reason. He op- 
poses any monopoly in regard to trade, advis- 
ing that all who come be permitted to find 
an open door awaiting them. In regard to 
Egypt itself he shows the steady advance 
in every department. Two points call for 
special notice. The study of English has iu- 
creased, even without special effort by the 
government, in a remarkable way. Ten 
years ago English was taught to 1,063 chil- 
dren in the government schools and French 
to 2,994. Last year the English scholars 
nuibered 3,859, and the French 1,881, which, 
considering the increase of numbers from 
about 4,000 to over 5,700, is significant of the 
acceptance by the people of British occupa- 
tion. Another important point on which 
Lord Cromer dwells is the difference between 
the English and the international administra- 
tions with regard to the employ of natives in 
the public service. Wherever British control 
is unfettered by international agreements 
there are a large number of natives; in the 
international administrations the Europeans 
have the greatest hold. The staff of the 
Mixed Tribunals, including the judges them- 
selves, consists of 242 Europeans (17 British 
subjects) and 101 Egyptians. In the Admin- 
istration of the Debt there are 50 Europeans 
(2 British subjects) and 10 Egyptians. The 
Quarantine Board employs 48 Europeans (16 
British) and 19 Egyptians. On the other 
hand the Finance Department, under British 
control, employs 37 Europeans (13 British) 
and 513 Egyptians. On the whole the pub- 
lic service of the country is carried on by 
11,870 officials of various grades, of whom 
10,600 are Egyptians and 1,270 Europeans, 
455 of the latter being British. These facts 
show the constant aim of the administration 
to develop the native element as much as 
possible. This number of British employees 
includes clerks of all grades. In another 
place it is stated that the entire body of Brit- 
ish in prominent positions is certainly not 
over 100. Lord Cromer also calls especial 
attention to the great work accomplished in 
perfecting arrangements for storing the 
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waters of the Nile, which must remain as 
permanent memorials of the good results of 
the administration. At the same time there 
has been great relief of taxation, and great 
advance of the people in every respect. 





In accordance with the 
statement in the agreement 
between England and Rus- 
sia with regard to railiways in China, the 
Russian Ambassador at Pekin informed the 
Tsung-li-Yamen of that agreement. As if ip 
significant commentary upon it he presented 
at the same time a demand for authoriza- 
tion to build a new line connecting the Man- 
churia railways directly with Pekin. The 
Chinese Government in advance of the re- 
ceipt of the notification as to the agreement, 
had said that it did not acquiesce in the prin- 
ciple that Russia and Great Britain were en- 
titled to enter into arrangements concern- 
ing China without consulting her, and this 
new demand evidently disturbed it a great 
deal, especially as it was made by the Russo- 
Chinese bank, supported by the ambassador, 
and called for an early reply. Two days 
later the Tsung-li-Yamen announced that the 
government was unable to accede to this. 
Russian demand. It called attention to a 
circular sent to the various legations last 
autumn declining to grant any further rail- 
way concessions until the lines already pro- 
posed were in working order, and said that 
as it had refused on this ground to grant a 
concession between Chentu and Canton to a 
British syndicate, it could not grant to Rus- 
sia what it refused to England. No state- 
ment has been published with regard to the 
views of the British Government in the mat- 
ter, but it is noticed that the agreement 
leaves entirely untouched the section be- 
tween Manchuria and the Yang-tse valley, 
and contains nothing to prevent Russia from 
seeking an extension of her sphere of influ- 
ence southward as far as the Yang-tse val- 
ley at any time she pleases. The English are 
said to be disturbed by the fact that this 
new railway, if carried through, would prac- 
tically ruin the railways already arranged 
for and built by British capital, and they ac- 
cuse the Russians of bad faith in thus at- 
tacking the New Chwang railway in the 
rear. 
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By Gen. John M. Schofield, 


ForMER GENERAL-IN-CHIEF OF THE U, S, ARMY. 


Tue latest advices from the Philippines 
would seem to indicate that the struggle 
with the insurgents is about over. If that 
is the case our army is certainly to be con- 
gratulated on having in a few months 
achieved a result which Spain never accom- 
plished in three hundred years of her rule. 

To a people who are used to being bribed 
into peace the results so swiftly brought 
about by the American forces can hardly fail 
to be impressive. At the same time we must 
not be too sanguine. The Philippine revolt 
may smolder and blaze up again and again 
like our Indian troubles. It is not safe to 
predict the future in a matter of that kind. 

The marked difference which has been noted 
between the conduct of the military opera- 
tions in Cuba and in the Philippines is prob- 
ably accounted for in great measure by the 
marked difference of conditions. The mili- 
tary expedition to Cuba started with a rush 
before it was ready. Order and system were 
necessarily lacking, and the transports were 
overcrowded. At Santiago the men disem- 
barked under fire and went immediately into 
action. Many things were lacking, many 
preparations unmade, the men were tinac- 
climated. 

On the other hand there was careful prep- 
aration for the expedition to the Philippines. 
Gen. Wesley Merritt stood out for a sufficient 
force of men and an adequate provision of 
ships to carry them, and also for all the 
necessary equipnients. He was right, and 
what he asked for was conceded to him. 
There was no hurry about the expedition. 
The arrangements were all complete and the 
men were not called on to fight the instant 
that they landed. They had ample time to 
become prepared before their hard work be- 
gan. The result is highly honorable to the 
able commander and his accomplished sub- 
ordinates as well as to the brave troops of 
the Eighth Army Corps. 

The effectiveness of the volunteer troops in 
the Philippines seems to me to demonstrate 
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anew a lesson which we should certainly take 
to heart—volunteers to be effective must be 


led by experienced officers. The volunteers 
themselves have good stuff in them, they are 
as fine men as the regulars, and it does not 
take long to train them. But if they are to 
constitute a really good fighting force that 
will not crumple up under fire or lose its 
head they must be led by men who know all 
about the soldier’s profession. Courage will 
never take the place of knowledge. There is 
as much in knowing how to save your men 
as how to lead them into danger. 

That is one trouble we have always suf- 
fered from in the past, civilians insisting on 
being made high officers of the volunteer 
regiments mustered into the national service 
for a serious war. They feel that they have 
the courage to draw their swords and lead 
charges, and their conception of war omits 
all except the battles. They crowd out com- 
petent educated and trained soldiers, to the 
great detriment of the service. 

The results of the late war With Spain 
seem to have changed our position in the 
world. We have acquired new duties and 
responsibilities, and the great Powers have 
made a new estimate of us. Our public men 
also seem to have revised their opinions of 
our place among nations, and there seems to 
be a general disposition to concede the neces- 
sity for an increase of the army. Our army 
was large enough for us many years ago, but 
we have grown since then. Considering the 
size and resources of our nation an army of 
one hundred thousand men would. be rela- 
tively small. It would not constitute a threat 
against civil liberty, tho an army of five hun- 
dred thousand men might. 

I am not a politician, and it is not my prov- 
ince to say what we should do with such an 
army. It would probably be more than suffi- 
cient for our internal needs, tho the Indians 
have by no means ceased to be a menace. In 
fact, they are in some respects more capable 
than ever of making trouble for us, and 
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those who are not armed can easily procure 
guns. 

But leaving the question of internal diffi- 
culties aside, it is quite probable we would 
find the external world furnishing us with 
ample occupation for our increased army. If 
we are going to cut even a small figure 
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among the military nations, if we are to as- 
sert and maintain equal rights with them in 
the commerce of the world, we must be pre- 
pared to use such arguments as they under- 
stand. As a last resort we must be prepared 


to use force in obtaining what is due us. 
Wasuincrton, D. C. 
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THE ideal of democracy is “ government of 
the people, by the people and for the people.” 
Such “a government derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” More 
than this, it is solely through the intelligent 
co-operation of the governed that its powers 
ean be exercised. The thought and force of 
each man is demanded and the composite 
will of the majority, when all is summed up, 
is recognized as the will of the people. As to 
the theory, all are in accord, but the need of 
operating through representatives and civil 
servants complicates matters of public ad- 
ministration and brings in many new prob- 
lems in addition to those arising from the de- 
velopment of democracy. 

For democracy brings with it no guarantee: 
of good government. Excellence of rule is 
not even its main purpose; not good govern- 
ment but good people. There is in govern- 
ment a higher function than economy, dig- 
nity and effectiveness in public management. 
These are important, but they are not all. 
The function of self-government is the mak- 
ing of men. A republic is a huge training 
school in public affairs which will in time 
bring better men, and thus produce the sole 
effective final guarantee of good government. 
This is the intelligent ‘‘ consent of the gov- 
erned.” Such a training school demands ex- 
periments in bad government as well as in 
good. It demands experiments in blunders 
as well as in successes. It demands the pain 
and humiliation of loss and failure as well 
as the pride of victory or the joy of gain. 
The surest way out of folly is to give full 


play to its demands. “If you think that a 
law is unjust,” said General Grant, ‘‘ enforce 
it; the people will do the rest.” Each experi- 
ment must teach its own lesson. The test 
of fitness for self-government is found in the 
degree to which such lessons are heeded. In 
the long run men are governed as well as 
they deserve. To demand good government 
is the first essential in securing it. ‘ Eternal 
vigilance”’ is its price, and the results of 
apathy are found in corruption and waste. 
In one regard our fathers failed to see the 
line of development of our forms of govern- 
ment. In the early days the town meeting 
was the safeguard of freedom. In New Eng- 
land each citizen had a primary interest in 
local’ affairs. The constant necessity for 
local action kept this interest alive. People 
care permanently only when they can act. 
Men are indifferent toward that which they 
cannot help. The town meeting was the local 
school in public administration. Its gradu- 
ates were sent on to further duties,” to the 
Legislature of the State or to the national 
Congress. There many of them made worthy 
names. In the old days “the people sent 
their wisest men to make the laws.”’ In their 
scattered villages, with slow transportation 
and few newspapers, the peop! had but dim 
ideas of national affairs. They therefore at- 
tended to their own local affairs and gave 
their wisdom full play in managing them. 
But with all this the people found a fascina- 
tion in national questions, however vaguely 
understood. Whatever they could learn of 
them they used to their advantage. The in- 
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fluence of the town meeting worked its way 
out to the State. 

This growing interest in national matters 
was greatly stimulated by the development 
of the applied sciences. The postal service, 
the railway train, the telegraph and the daily 
newspaper have destroyed distances. What- 
ever of importance happens in the civilized 
world is correctly known in every American 
household almost at once. What happens 
near home in the town or county is not thus 
known. The great events overshadow the 
lesser. Local matters are inaccurately or 
sensationally reported. They do not attract 
attention unless spiced with exaggeration or 
distorted by caricature. Especially is this 
true of matters of administration. The great 
national problems, finance, taxation, colonial 
extension, interest us all. The fact that we 
are powerless to deal with them we lose 
sight of. We have made up our minds in re- 
gard to them, and we all watch eagerly 
every attempt of our representatives to carry 
our ideas into action. Once in four years all 
manner of questions are or seem to be re- 
ferred back to the people, and to each of 
these public questions each citizen is ready 
with some sort of a response. Men who were 
never able to pay their own debts have very 
positive ideas of national finance. Those 
who cannot keep their own children out of 
the streets know exactly what should be our 
policy toward the “silent, sullen peoples, half 
devil and half child,” who dwell in the an- 
tipodes. Men who never had a bank ac- 
count are self-constituted authorities as to 
the national banking system, in which we 
are all to be partners, those with nothing to 
lose as well as those with something to gain. 
We shout for “ principles,” but in the orig- 
inal thought of the fathers the common voter 
was to select wise men, who should them- 
selves be the judges of principles. In the 
multiplicity of public officials we have no 
certain knowledge of those who ask our suf- 
frage. Having no tests of character, we 
judge them by their expressed opinions. 

Thus the public attention is turned away 
from the local affairs which furnished the 
business of the town meeting. It has degen- 
erated into the caucus and is largely in con- 
trol of those whose relation to government is 
personal and selfish. The men who manage 
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local politics care nothing for shadows. They 
have their own ends in view. Their opera- 
tions do not interest us because we cannot 
follow them and we do not understand them. 
They are scantily reported in the newspa- 
pers, and when favorable accounts of evil 
transactions are. desired the newspapers will 
furnish them. The partisan organ is always 
ready to shield its own rascals, while it 
blackens impartially the fame of its oppo- 
nents. Thus it comes about that the details 
of our government are worst managed as 
they come nearest to the people. The gen- 
eral government absorbs nearly all of the 
public attention. With all its faults, the ad- 
ministration of affairs at Washington is in 
general better than the administration any- 
where else. It is in the light of keener criti- 
cism. It is nearer to the people’s minds 
than local administration is. 

But it is much further from their interests. 
The loss through local waste and corruption 
affects the individual man more than any- 
thing that Congress can do or leave undone. 
Say what we may, exaggerate as we may, 
the cost of the appreciation of gold, the 
waste of extravagant pensions, the loss 
through an ill-balanced monetary system— 
none of these, nor all of these, equal the 
waste of municipal corruption. These be- 
come disastrous only as they are added to 
the cost of local profligacy. The injuries 
from defective sewage, from filthy streets, 
from badly managed and badly taught 
schools, from saloon politics, from bad roads, 
from the cultivation of slums, from adulter- 
ated food, from poisoned water, vastly out- 
weigh in importance to the individual the 
great questions of party politics for which 
we pass them by. 

The complaint is made that American po- 
litical affairs are “ insufferably parochial,” 
and it is urged that the remedy is to be 
found in a “vigorous foreign policy,” of 
which the details shall command the atten- 
tion of the people, but with which they shall 
have no power to meddle. But the affairs of 
a democracy ought to be “ parochial,” and 
the people must have a hand in every one of 
them. The more local and provincial its de- 
tails, the better for its administration and 
therefore the better for the people. A democ- 
racy is a form of government adapted to 
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minding its own business. That attention 
to foreign affairs and large problems has 
smothered our interest in parochial details 
of justice and economy is tne chief cause of 
our failure in municipal government. The 
hew destiny of the United States, with its 
hopes of commercial greatness, keeps us 
from watching the tax collector and the dep- 
uty sheriff. The town meeting was the very 
essence of parochialism. It was the tap root 
of our democracy, and a certain failure in 
the processes of government by the people 
has resulted from its decline. 

The evils of bad local administration are 
not peculiar to our cities. County govern- 
ment is almost everywhere just as ineffec- 
tive. The county affairs of almost every 
State are in the hands of party henchmen, 
who build up under cover of local adminis- 
tration a huge machinery of corruption. I 
make no sweeping charge against county 
officers. These men in general are honest 
enough, and at the worst they simply follow 
the letter of the law. Law and rightfulness 
are not the same in this case. They take 
nothing which is not legally theirs to take. 
The defect is that of irresponsible manage- 
ment. There is no head in county affairs and 
no direct responsibility to the people. No 
one can be blamed if things go wrong, nor re- 
warded for faithful public service. No one 
watches the actions of county boards save 
those who gain by wrong action. We have 
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in all local affairs avoided the tyranny of 
centralized power by the substitution of the 
worse tyranny of official irresponsibility. 
There can be no good government without 
direct responsibility to some power adequate 
to control; to some king, or governor, or par- 
ty, or the people. 

In view of all this we deserve all the evil 
we receive, as well as all the good. The goy- 
ernment of any community in all its grades 
is as good as the people are entitled to have. 
As we come to earn a better administration 
of national affairs, we find that we receive it. 
As our interest in local affairs has waned so 
have grown the evils of local corruption. In 
a democracy the government can be good 
only as the people demand good government. 
We ask for good government on no other 
terms. It may be that bad forms of gov- 
ernment are responsible for misrule, rather 
than the people themselves. Where this is 
the case the bad forms will be changed, if 
the people deserve any better. And the pres- 
ent general movement for municipal reform 
shows that the people are becoming more 
alive to the need of attention in local affairs. 
If our republic is to be permanent, if Amer- 
ica is ever to have one “ continuing city,” we 
must learn how to live in cities and in so 
living to guard our property and our lives. 
As matters are we protect neither life nor 
property and the city is a center of degenera- 
tion and waste. 

Paro AtTo, CAL, 


The Experiences of a Lecturer. 
By F. Hopkinson Smith. 


I po not say it as an advertisement, but 
to the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, of Chicago, 
is due much of the success of the present 
lecturing movement in the West and South 
and in parts of the Hast. Others have gone 
into the field to help themselves; they have 
helped the people. They go into a town of 
fifteen to twenty thousand inhabitants where 
there is an opera house or hall capable of ac- 
commodating two thousand people, and ar- 
range for a course of ten lectures. There 
will be two or three musical subjects, sev- 


eral on literature and others on science or art. 
They do not charge an exorbitant price, but 
sell the entire course of ten lectures for $1.50, 
or fifteen cents apiece. For single tickets 
they charge fifty cents, and for a reserved 
seat seventy-five cents. 

They give the best talent that the country 
can afford for these nominal prices. It is as- 
tonishing to see the popularity of the course, 
and how eagerly the people look forward 
from one lecture to another. This is so dif- 
ferent from what has heretofore prevailed 
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that the success of the movement is assured 
beforehand, and the lecturer has an audience 
in every town that is very gratifying to him. 
The lectures used to be so high that only a 
few people could afford to purchase the tick- 
ets, and the managers could not make them 
pay. 

Out in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri 
and in Western New York, courses of these 
popular lectures have been delivered on lit- 
erature, science and art, that are of great 
benefit to the people. The educational value 
of the lectures which the poorest people can 
afford to attend is very great. They are so 
anxious to attend them that it is sometimes 
difticult to supply them all with seats. I re- 
member the little town of Lafayette, Ind., 
where there was something like a mob go- 
ing on because the management had not 
given them the opportunity to buy the tick- 
ets. Many of them got up at five o’clock in 
the morning to get tickets, and they stood in 
line for hours. 

My experience has been that the bureaus 
which have charged high prices did not 
know how to manage it. Most of them have 
how adopted this system. ‘They do not go 
into a town to get all the money out of it 
possible so that the second visit there will be 
looked upon with disfavor. The lecture 
bureau gets its commission on the receipts, 
and the people get the benefit of the admira- 
ble arrangement. They do not take some 
popular man of international reputation and 
rob all the towns for his sake, but they do it 
for the benefit of the people. The lecturer 
and the Bureau each get a share of the 
profits, and the inhabitants of the town get 
4 rare treat for a really nominal cost. 

The lectures cover many fields of popular 
interest, and are of much educational value. 
‘Take literature. After the lecturer has dis- 
‘cussed the particular subject before a large 
-audience the interest in it does not die with 
his departure. The public libraries are be- 
sieged for books on the subject of the lec- 
ture, and for weeks after they read and dis- 
‘cuss the questions in their homes. It stim- 
ulates the people to read, and gives them 
new thoughts to occupy their minds until the 
next lecturer of the series appears.. If an 
. author comes to the town and reads from his 
‘own books there is a great run on the book 
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stores and libraries for his works. It helps 
an author very much in this way and re- 
vives an interest in his books that nothing 
else I know of equals. 

The old method was to take famous men 
on lecturing tours and charge such high 
prices that the people could afford to attend 
only one or two lectures in the course of the 
season. Emerson, Phillips Brooks and 
others of their character attracted crowds in 
their day. But the thing was overdonein time, 
and the lectures could not be made profitable 
to the managers. Then a group of readers 
appeared, and they would read from their 
works and charge high prices for the privi- 
lege of listening to them. Dickens and others 
made remarkable successes in this line. But 
that was overdone, too, in time, and there is 
no demand for such high priced lectures in 
the towns and small cities. 

The next potent influence in the modern 
lecture field is the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. There is scarcely a, town or 
village of any size that does not have a 
branch of the Y. M. ©. A., and they arrange 
courses of good lectures for a small charge. 
They sell tickets for the whole course to the 
members for merely nominal sums, and to 
outsiders for a little more. They bring be- 
fore the people the best talent in the country. 
The lectures are interesting and educational; 
they cover a wide field of human knowledge 
that the people would not ordinarily know 
much about. 

As an illustration of how the interior 
towns are benefited by the lecturers who 
have good material to offer in return for the 
people’s money, I heard a lecture recently by 
@ man who had followed our soldiers all 
through the Spanish war in Cuba and Porto 
Rico. He took a camera with him and 
photographed the Rough Riders, the trans- 
ports on their way to Cuba, the charge of 
our soldiers on San Juan Hill and at El 
Caney, and everything of interest. Now 
these pictures are reproduced on canvas and 
further illustrated by the lecturer’s descrip- 
tion and personal experiences with the army. 
I do not know of any way that the people 
could have a pictorial and descriptive presen- 
tation of the whole war given to them that 
would be more satisfactory than this. 

There is a prejudice in many towns against 
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lecture courses because of the high prices 
that have been charged in the past. There 
are hundreds of small towns which could be 
benefited by the modern lectures at popular 
prices, but they have been robbed so many 
times that they have lost all interest in the 
subject. 

As to the lecturers themselves who engage 
in this popular field, they find both pleasure 
and profit in the work, and they bring be- 
fore the people a new life and atmosphere 
which many never felt able to afford before. 
Take men like General John B. Gordon in 
his “ Last Days of the Confederacy,” Lieu- 
tenant Peary in his Arctic explorations, 
George Kennan in his Siberian experiences, 
and Robert J. Burdette, one of the cleverest 
humorists of the day, and Edward Everett 
Hale. They bring before the people a rich 
feast of facts and thoughts that impresses 
them as nothing else could. The educational 
value of the lectures could be dwelt upon at 
great length. It is not simply a desire to 
come out and see a great man that attracts 
the people, but a feeling that they will hear 
something entertaining and instructive. And 
when the lecture is over they have the pleas- 
ure of looking forward to the next of the 
series, which may promise even more returns 
for the money. 
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Personally, I enjoy lecturing, because it 
brings me in contact with a class of people 
that I could not reach in the same way by 
any other method. I frequently get new ma- 
terial for my stories from contact with peo- 
ple whom I meet while on my lecturing tour. 
You must study people in their native places 
to know them. Then when an idea for a 
story comes to you the local color can be 
filled in. I have two stories under way now 
as a result of my lecturing the past winter. 
The dialect of a people must be gained first 
hand. It is something that cannot be com- 
municated by a newspaper or book. I have 
discovered that the dialect of the Florida 
darky is just as different from that of the 
Georgia or Northern negro as the Hoosier 
dialect is different from that of New Eng- 
land. So it is all over the land. There are 
certain words and expressions of tone and 
voice that distinguish one part of the coun- 
try from another. By meeting the people, as 
I do when lecturing, I receive many new 
ideas and impressions that I would not get 
otherwise. All of my material for stories 
and novels is drawn from life and experi- 
ences, and the lecturer has as great an oppor- 
tunity to study human nature as one could 
find in any field or occupation. 

New York Ciry. 


My Policy. 


By Guy Vv. Henry, 


P ‘ 
Mayor-GENnERAL OF VOLUNTEERS AND LATELY MixiTar¥ Governor oF Porto Rico. 


EARLY in December, 1898, I relinquished 
command of the District of Ponce to assume 
command of the Department of Porto Rico 
and the duties of Governor-General of the 
island. 

An experience of four months had shown 
me that the Porto Ricans were friendly to the 
United States Government and easily guided 
by kindness, and also that in view of their 
habits, language and other conditions, differ- 
ing so materially from ours, American meth- 
ods should be introduced gradually. 

The policy then inaugurated by me and 
which I still believe to be the correct one, 
was to place in office the best natives to be 


found, to encourage them to adopt our ideas 
of morals and government and to assert the 
military power only when all other means 
had failed. 

The customs of many years cannot be 
changed in as many days, but with a careful 
official supervision and the example of the 
best Americans on the island the people of 
Porto Rico will ultimately be fitted for a 
territorial form of government. The better 
element of the population is as refined and 
educated as its corresponding class in the 
United States, and will be of great assistance 
in the political and commercial redemption 
of the island. 

San Juan, P, R. 





Wireless Telegraphy. 


By Jerome J. Greene, M.E., 


ProFEessor OF PHysics AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING IN THE UNIVERSITY OF Notre Dames. 


To send messages without a wire connect- 
ing the sending and receiving stations seems 
to be almost beyond belief, but it is now a 
matter of fact, as was demonstrated when 
Mr. Marconi succeeded in sending a message 
across the English Channel, a distance of 
thirty-two miles. 

The apparatus for demonstrating the effect- 
iveness of the system of telegraphing is 
comparatively simple. In the experiments 
recently conducted at Notre Dame Univer- 
sity all the essentials of the sending and re- 
ceiving stations were taken from our regu- 
lar laboratory equipment, or were construct- 
ed in our workshops. 

It has been known for a number of years 
that electric waves are sent from a conductor 
when this conductor is rapidly charged and 
discharged in such a way as to make a series 
of very sudden disturbances in the ether 
about the conducter. The waves are said 
to be propagated in the ether with about the 
velocity of light, but their lengths are far 
greater than the length of light waves, and 
depend on the character of the spark pro- 
duced at the discharging terminals. These 
terminals are always in the form of spheres 
of various sizes, from one inch to four or five 
inehes in diameter. 

The ether surrounding a conductor is made 
tense (strained), when it is quickly charged 
to a high potential; then when the discharge 
takes place the ether resumes its normal con- 
dition. The process of charging the con- 
- ductor acts on the surrounding ether in a 
manuer similar to what takes place in water 
when a stone is dropped into it—there is a 
splash which causes waves to go out in every 
direction. Charging and discharging a con- 
ductor may be said to make a splash in the 
ether which produces electric waves, and 
these waves carry the impulses from the 
sending to the receiving station in the Mar- 
coni system of telegraphy. 

The essential parts of the sending-station 
are an induction-coil, capable of giving a 
stream of sparks from one to ten or more 


inches in length, a suitable battery or other 
source of low tension current to operate the 
coil, and an oscillator, or a long vertical wire 
suspended so as.to be well insulated at every 
point. The coils used to produce X-rays are 
well fitted for wireless telegraph work. 

The oscillator is a combination of large and 
small spheres having some electrical “‘ capac- 
ity,’ and so mounted that a spark from the 
induction-coil may be sent between two large 
spheres, which are separated by a small 
space filled with oil or vaseline. The waves 
sent out from this apparatus may be re- 
flected or refracted like the beam of a search- 
light. This form of oscillator works well for 
short distances. The long vertical wire, 
sometimes ending in a metal sphere at its 
upper end, appears to enable us to send the 
waves much greater distances. With this 
apparatus Marconi succeeded in telegraphing 
across the English Channel. 

The receiving-station must have a similar 
vertical wire, its lower end being connected 
through the coherer to the ground. A sensi- 
tive telegraph-relay (suitably connected to 
the coherer) and a sounder complete the 
outfit at the receiving-station. 

The coherer is the essential part of the re- 
ceiving apparatus. It consists of a small 
glass tube with metal plugs fitted into its 
ends. The space between the plugs is filled 
with metallic filings. Aluminum, nickel, or 
silver, or mixtures of these metals, give the 
best results, as far as is known at present. 
The mass of metal in this finely divided 
state has the strange property of lowering 
its own resistance when the electric waves 
are made to act upon it. This fact has been 
known for several years, but was not used 
to any great extent till Marconi applied the 
principle to wireless telegraphy. 

The coherer is put into a circuit with a 
smail dry battery of one or two cells and a 
high resistance-relay. When the coherer is 
in its normal condition its resistance is very 
high, practically an open circuit; but when 
the waves act upon it the resistance instantly 
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falls to a few ohms. In one trial with our 
apparatus the normal resistance was about 
1,500,000 ohms; after the action of the waves 
the resistance measured only 7.45 ohms. 

The coherer performs the office of the 
Morse key in the ordinary, telegraph system, 
but it is located at the receiving-station in- 
stead of at the sending-station, as in the or- 
dinary system. Our first experiments were 
made by members of our laboratory class as 
part of the regular laboratory work.-. The 
responses were very distinct when the send- 
ing-station and the receiving-station were in 
adjoining rooms, even with doors closed. 
Trials were then made to more — distant 
rooms, then to the nearest building. Each 
time some defect was remedied and new 
conditions arranged, such as 
hight of the vertical wire, etc. 

The greatest distance reached with our 
first hastily constructed apparatus was about 
half a mile. The sending-station was then 
in a three-story building, with the vertical 
wire extending no higher than the roof. At 
the receiving-station the vertical wire was 
suspended from the roof of another three- 
story building. The impulses operated the 
sounder very unmistakably, in spite of the 
fact that many high trees and a large brick 
church, higher than either the sending or 
receiving wires, were located on a direct line 
between the two stations. This shows that 
the waves either go through or around ob- 
structions. { 

A more sensitive relay was then added to 
the receiving outfit; then the distance 
was increased to three-fourths of a mile. 
Finally, with the vertical wire of the send- 
ing-station hoisted to the top of a one hun- 
dred and thirty-five foot flag-pole, and the 
wire at the receiving-station suspended from 
the clock-tower of St. Mary’s Academy, dis- 
tant about one and one-half miles, the dots 
and dashes were easily produced. At another 
trial with the sending-station in the same 
place and the receiving-station at the water- 
tower in South Bend, about two miles dis- 
tant, the signals were received. The signals 
here were fainter, perhaps for the same rea- 
son that the Eiffel Tower in Paris, while it 
was excellent as a sending-station, proved 
unsatisfactory as a receiving-station. The 
reason for this failure in Paris, as stated by 
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the experimenter, Ducretet, was that the 
mass of iron in the tower interfered with 
the reception: of the waves. 

To learn what would be the influence of 
high steel buildings and overhead wires on 
this method of transmitting messages, the 
apparatus was taken to Chicago and tried 
between the Polk Street railway station 
and the Tribune office, a distance of about 
three-fourths of ‘a mile. A perfect network 
of wires of all sorts extended in every direc- 
tion across the narrow street, between the 
sending and receiving wires. The impulses 
failed to operate the sounder, perhaps be- 
cause the waves were intercepted or ab- 
sorbed by the wires mentioned above. An- 
other trial a few days later with everything 
more carefully arranged also resulted in fail- 
ure. The signals were sent and received, 
however, along the same street, a distance of 
about one thousand feet, but the upper ends 
of the sending and receiving wires in this ex- 
periment extended above the telephone, tele- 
graph and other wires suspended across the 
street. 

A trial from a Chicago life-saving station 

to a tug out in the lake showed that the dis- 
tance to which signals can be sent is much 
greater where no obstruction lies between 
the sending and receiving-station. Words by 
the dots and dashes were received in this 
case at a distance of more than a mile and a 
half from the life-saving station. 
* Many applications have been suggested for 
this system, mostly for special cases in mili- 
tary and naval operations. The energy of 
the sending-station, as arranged at present, 
is, however, wasted, because the impulses 
are propagated with equal intensity in every 
direction. This propagation in every direc- 
tion, of course, makes it possible to intercept 
the message at any point within the radius 
of the influence. Such interception may, 
however, be prevented when the action of 
the waves is understood better, and some 
means may be invented to secure privacy 
and increase the working distance. Ameri- 
can inventors will, no doubt, take up the 
question, and soon equal, if not exceed, the 
distances attained by the European workers, 
Marconi and Ducretet, who have attained 
great success recently. 

Notre Dame, InpIAna. 





‘ The Anti-Imperialist League. 


By Erving Winslow, Secretary. 


THE Anti-Imperialist movement was cra- 
dled, like many another offispring of liberty, 
in Faneuil Hall, Boston. June 15th, 1898, a 
public meeting was held within those sacred 
walls “to protest against the adoption of a 
so-called Imperial policy by the United 
States.” 

The war with Spain was in progress, a war 
undertaken in the name of humanity, and 
popular—beyond the ordinary popularity of 
all wars with the unthinking and passionate 
element—because of its appeal to an unself- 
ish sympathy. Those who participated in 
this meeting in Faneuil Hall, however, saw, 
or thought they saw, that the lust of domin- 
ion threatened to turn a war of liberation in- 
to a war of conquest and annexation, and 
that those who guided the affairs of the na- 
tion were contemplating already, as the 
fruits of the inevitable conquest of Spain, 
the grafting upon the policy of the United 
States of a colonial system, beginning with 
the threatened acquisition of the Hawaiian 
Islands. Mr. Gamaliel Bradford presided 
over the assembly and made a short address. 
Mr. Moorfield Storey, the Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, D.D., and Mr. George E. McNeil also 
delivered addresses protesting with singular 
variety of approach but absolute harmony of 
conclusion against “ any annexation of terri- 
tory as the result of the war” from the labor 
side, the political, ethical and legal aspect of 
the situation. 

The inherent conservatism of democratic 
institutions, which needs no support from 
laws of primogeniture or entail, is illustrated 
by.the fact that the two persons who initiat- 
ed this first meeting of protest were lineal 
descendants of those who sought freedom on 
Plymouth Rock. 

A “committee of correspondence ” was ap- 
pointed at this meeting which was after- 
ward made a joint committee with one ap- 
pointed by the Reform Club of Massachu- 
setts. The Reform Club appropriated a 
small sum of money for the use of this com- 
mittee, and a report of the Faneuil Hall 


meeting was printed and circulated and a 
considerable correspondence was carried on 
throughout the country. At the autumnal 
elections for Congress some effort was made 
to influence the electors to discriminate in 
their votes in favor of those candidates who 
had pronounced against Imperialism, and 
one Congressman who answered the interrog- 
atories put forth by this committee by cav- 
alierly waiving the question as a “ nebu- 
lous ” issue was defeated at the polls. 

November 18th the committee of corre- 
spondence invited a number of citizens of all 
parties to a conference meeting to discuss 
and take action concerning a crisis which 
seemed to be growing more acute from day 
to day, while the hand that should have con- 
trolled the helm permitted the ship of state 
to drift to its destruction. 

At an adjournment of this meeting, Novem- 
ber 19th, when the Anti-Imperialist League 
was formed, a constitution was adopted and 
the Hon. George S. Boutwell, the first of liv- 
ing Republican statesmen, ex-Governor of 
Massachusetts, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, 
ex-Senator of the United States, was chosen 
its president. 

Other functionaries were chosen and after- 
ward accepted office as follows: 

Vice-Presidents: Grover Cleveland, George 
F. Edmunds, John Sherman, Henry Codman 
Potter, H. S. Pingree, Samuel Gompers, John 
G. Carlisle, Andrew Carnegie, Charles Francis 
Adams, Carl Schurz, Reverdy Johnson, Samuel 
Bowles, Edward Atkinson, James C. Carter, 
John C. Bullitt, Patrick A. Collins, Herbert 
Myrick, Theodore L. Cuyler. 

Treasurer: Francis A. Osborn. 

Secretary: Erving Winslow. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, Winslow 
Warren; President, Secretary, Treasurer, ea- 
officio, William. Endicott, Jr., James J. Myers, 
Albert S. Parsons, David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
J. P. Munroe. 

Washington was made the headquarters of 
the League, and this petition was adopted 
and put into circulation for signatures, in 
compliance with the desire expressed by the 
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Executive to know the will of the people in 
the matter: 


“To the President and the Congress of the 
United States: The undersigned citizens of 
PROTEST AGAINST ANY 
EXTENSION OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE UNITED 
STATES OVER THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS in any 
event, and over any other foreign territory with- 
out the free consent of the people thereof, be- 
lieving such action would be dangerous to the 
Republic, wasteful of its resources, in violation 
of constitutional principles, and fraught with 
moral and physical evils to our people.” 


Meanwhile the transfer of Hawaii had 
been made to the United States as “a war 
measure,” and the Paris representatives of 
the President had been instructed to demand, 
besides the sovereignty of Porto Rico, that 
of all the Philippines instead of a single is- 
land, port or coaling station as at first sug- 
gested. Thus our antagonism had to be 
squarely made with the individual policy of 
the President, which, from first to last, since 
we became officially cognizant of his actions, 
has been directed toward the establishment 
of the colonial system, or imperialism. As a 
matter of curtesy the secretary of the Anti- 
Imperialist organization in an interview 
with the President laid before him the peti- 
tion of the League on November 25th. The 
President, while asking conversationally if 
any plans could be suggested by the League 
for the disposition of the Philippines, de- 
clared that the Executive work had been 
performed and that the further disposition 
of the matter remained with Congress... No 
reply to the, President’s interrogatory was 
expected, and he went on to say that “cer- 
tainly nobody wished the islands given back 
to Spain,” upon which postulate also there 
was no occasion to comment, but when he 
asserted that if the treaty were not ratified 
“we should be in a state of war,” it was 
difficult to avoid the smile which recognizes 
the introduction into private conversation of 
the phraseology of the platform and news- 
paper. It was for the last time probably 
that his interlocutor held the President’s 
hand, and he feels glad that while he did so, 
at the close of this interview, these words 
were said to one who perhaps hears few sin- 
cere words from his immediate circle: 
“ Spain is not in question, Mr. President, but 
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one testimony I must offer as I bid you good- 
day. If you should call upon the United 
States to make war upon the Filipinos’ gov- 
ernment it would be the severest strain ever 
yet put upon the loyalty of the people.” How 
strange that a considerable number of the 
people, callous and war-hardened by a year’s 
brief experience, endure no such strain in 
seeing this war pursued, and pursued by 
American volunteers, enlisted for the war 
with Spain to free Cuba and kept in service 
illegally, now that peace is declared, to sub- 
jugate a nation fighting for independence in 
the Philippines ! 

The League’s petitions came in and were 
presented to the Senate from day to day by 
hundreds and thousands through the Hon. 
George F. Hoar, not as a mouthpiece of the 
association nor as in any way its represent- 
ative, but chosen for the purpose because of 
his sympathy with its objects and his de- 
clared intention to speak and vote against 
the ratification of the proposea treaty with 
Spain. Of the fulfilment of this intention 
the sensational press and its clients pretend- 
ed to be incredulous, but the League needed 
not faith in the Senator’s intentions, as it had 
a privileged knowledge of the speech he had 
prepared and afterward delivered with such 
effect January 9th. The Senator even main- 
tained that in certain events he could rally 
sufficient support to filibuster the ratification 
measure into another session. 

Mr. Gompers, the president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, gave the move- 


*ment his personal and official support, meet- 


ings were held in his office, and the tobacco, 
the beet-sugar and the agricultural interests 
in general circulated our petitions and made 
canvasses among their own constituents to 
bring out remonstrances to the Senate. In 
the House of Representatives the cause had 
many friends, none apparently stronger than 
the Hon. Thomas B. Reed, who assured the 
secretary that if he were a member of the 
House he would vote to the last against ap- 
propriating a dollar of the morey required 
for the payment to Spain, even after the 
treaty had been ratified. When the sugges- 
tion was made to him that he might block 
the appropriation if he came down to the 
floor, he had as usual no reply to make. 
Mr. Bryan’s interviews with Democratic 
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Senators in the Marble Chamber undoubted- 
ly weakened the party opposition to the 
treaty. He maintained that the treaty should 
be ratified, and after that an active contest 
should be taken up against imperialism. Sen- 
ator Allen of Nebraska and Senator Jones 
of Nevada may have been gained to the Ad- 
ministration side by the “ tribune of the peo- 
ple,” tho Senator Jones of Arkansas main- 
tained to the last that Mr. Bryan had not 
caused the change of a vote. On the Repub- 
lican side Senators Hoar and Hale stood like 
rocks in the flood against the blandishments 
of the White House. Senator Perkins went 
so far as to say, after he had submitted his 
action to the Legislature of California, that 
he should probably vote against ratification 
even if it instructed him to do otherwise and 
then resign his seat—certainly if his vote 
was needful to defeat the treaty.’ Senator 
White made common cause with the 
League’s representative and pointed out to 
his colleague that the California Legislature 
had not been elected on this issue and that 
it was not in its composition a constituency 
entitled to respect. Senator Wellington of 
Maryland was an avowed Anti-Imperialist, 
but at this time seemed to waver because, 
tho the President’s assurances. of his inten- 
tions in private were satisfactory, no public 
expressions of the same kind implying any 
future recognition of Philippine independ- 
ence were sanctioned by the Executive. Sen- 
ator Mason of Illinois was a hot and out- 
spoken Anti-Imperialist. Thus we counted 
these five votes, with those of Senators Ba- 
con, Bate, Berry, Caffery, Chilton, Cockrell, 
Daniel, Gorman, Heitfeld, Jones of Arkan- 
sas, Kenney, McEnery, McLaurin, Mallory, 
Martin, Mills, Mitchell, Money, Murphy, 
Pasco, Pettigrew, Rawlins, Roach, Smith, 
Tillman, Turley, Turner, Turpie, Vest and 
White, in all thirty-five votes against the 
treaty. This was a time when the press was 
neralding the entire disintegration of the 
“opposition ”! The Associated Press agent 
in Washington refused our reports of the 
facts because he chose to consider them 
apocryphal. (It may be asserted here that 
more than one Senator assured the secretary 
of the League that the domestic work of this 
important agency was “ censored.”) ‘ 

Sefior Agoncillo sought an introduction to 
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the League’s representative, but it was de- 
clined and there was no communication be- 
tween them. The gentleman who was then 
counsel of the Philippine authorities at the 
capital furnished to a few friends the print- 
ed constitution of their government, a most 
interesting document, a pattern of that kind 
of State paper indicative of advanced civil- 
ization and a high ideal. 

in view of Secretary Long’s recent asser- 
tion that the commencement of hostilities in 
the Philippines was due to a dispatch said to 
have been sent to Sefior Aguinaldo by his 
representative, it may be well to state here 
that the League has proof that the hostilities 
were initiated by the American outposts. 

If Sefior Aguinaldo thought that an out- 
break would favor his cause it was obvious 
that the Administration’s partisans in Wash- 
ington considered the imbroglio of February 
3d as “ McKinley luck.” After the orders 
given by the Executive to General Otis, Jan- 
uary 5th, to extend immediately the sover- 
eignty of the United States over the Philip- 
pines—a declaration of war against its people 
and by them so considered—an outbreak was 
probable at any time. 

To be sure no action was taken by General 
Otis, because, as it was credibly reported in 
Washington, the Attorney-General had ad- 
vised the President of the illegality of his 
proposed action, and talk of impeachment 
was heard from the lips of the people’s rep- 
resentatives. The outposts of the enemy’s 
forces, however, were in places no more than 
twenty yards apart, and sooner or later con- 
flict was inevitable. 

February 1st Senator Gorman had mar- 
shaled his phalanx and felt sure that 
without Senators Wellington, Perkins or 
Mason it was sufficient. At this juncture 
the President bad directed his friends in the 
Senate to oppose any resolution, even Sena- 
tor McEnery’s, limiting absolute and perma- 
nent sovereignty. On that Friday afternoon 
Senator Gorman took the aggressive side and 
asked for a vote on the treaty for Monday, 
insisting that there had never been any sin- 
cerity in the majority methods of dealing 
with the resolutions and that it was now too 
late to obtain a joint resolution, and he suc- 
ceeded in defeating a motion for an early ses- 
sion on Saturday by leaving the Senate with- 
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victory and discussion was circumscribed. 
The Administration party was demoralized. 
A leader approached Senator Jones of Arkan- 
sas and asked if the Vest resolution would 
not satisfy the Anti-Imperialists, adding, 
“tho we hate to be bulldozed.” A compro- 
mise would seem to have been possible. But 
with Mr. Gorman, the leader of the Anti- 
Imperialist campaign, there was no surren- 
der. Hestaked boldly—and failed. The fight 
took place on Monday, February 6th. The 
three Republican Senators from California, 
Maryland and Illinois followed the Adminis- 
tration—Senator McEnery was won by his 
resolution—and other things—and Senator 
McLaurin went over. Senator Gray won his 
man by a personal demand for reciprocation 
of a service rendered in a ticklish situation— 
gratitude urged against principle. The im- 
mortal twenty-nine lost all but honor, and 
the President obtained a free hand until De- 
cember to establish his colonial policy... 
Against this, with all that it implies, the 
League has taken up the battle with renewed 
vigor. The destruction of a brave people 
and a government which as a friendly ally 
would have rid us of all the evils which 
await the foreign ruler of an alien race; the 
burdens of taxation and of militarism; the 
awful losses of life and health in peace or in 
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out a quorum. Thus he obtained a positive - 


war in the most fatal climate of the globe} 
the complicated dangers attending the imita- 
tion of a British policy and an inevitable 
British alliance; the destruction of our own 
ideals of liberty and equality and moral prog- 
ress—all these things we are inculcating 
while events present and impending point 
the moral. By the circulation of literature, 
wherever free American citizens are permit- 
ted to receive it (of which we have forty 
pieces in English and in German), by public 
meetings, by correspondence and speeches 
and the active propaganda of thirty thou- 
sand members in every State of the Union 
we fight the colonial idea and the arguments 
of its friends—nothing but “ sound and fury, 
signifying nothing,” still potent with the 
thoughtless masses who allow themselves to 
be snared by catch words and empty 
phrases. It is already sufficiently obvious to 
many of us that whatever leader with a 
single heart opposes imperialism at home 
and abroad, with all its developments in sa- 
trapies, syndicates; concessions and trusts, 
will be the next President of the United 
States, and that he who supports a colonial 
policy and is supported by the wealthy cor- 
porations and promoters, who alone would 
profit by it, will be buried in one of the deep- 
est political graves ever digged by the elec- 
tors of the Republic. 


Boston, Mass 


Out on the. Road. 


By Cy Warman. 


“ TootoorT !” 

It was a black night. 

The black porter, in response to the push 
bell, had just came back with the cigars, and 
at the sound of the two short blasts of the 
whistle he shot a scared look at his master. 
Mine host, the general manager, looked the 
man in the eye for a moment, and then, as 
the speed of the train did not slacken, said 
curtly, waving him away: “ Bridge watch- 
man!” 

A moment later our train sucked through 
a deep cut, roared across a long bridge and 
swept up the slope to the west. 


“Notice how that porter shied when the 
engineer answered the watchman’s flag?” 
asked the manager. 

“We had an experience, years ago, with 
train robbers, and this porter has never been 
able to live it down. I was on the Hannibal 
and St. Joe at the time,” he went on, divid- 
ing his glance between me, his cigar and the 
speed recorder over the back window. 

He pressed the button again and the porter 
responded instantly. ‘The manager moved 
his thumb slightly and the porter pulled the 
blinds. 

The veracity of the speed recorder had 
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been questioned, and we had been holding 
our watches on it between stations, but 1 
now lost all interest in the speed of the 
train or the reliability of the indicator. 

When one of these interesting soldiers of 
the rail who has begun the battle as water 
boy and who ends as president of the road 
he has helped to grade becomes reminiscent 
I always listen, for he has lived volumes 
of thrilling stories. ‘ 

Qut on the road the general manager de- 
lights to forget the busy grind of the office, 
to watch the blue rings rise as he smokes, to 
think, and (if he can trust you) talk over the 
exciting incidents of the past. Through 
years of experience he has schooled himself 


to see everything that sweeps out in his 


wake, and at the same time talk with his 
companions in the car. He has no dread 
here of grievance committees, and knows 
that no recently elected anti-corporation 
politician is waiting outside anxious to ex- 
change his “influence” for an annual pass. 

“This thing happened on a Sunday even- 
. ing,” resumed the manager, when the porter 
had teetered softly down the side aisle that 
led to the other end of the car. “About eight 
o’clock I heard a sharp rap, rap on the front 
door. I knew that the servant had just gone 
out, so I stepped to answer the knock. As 
I reached for the handle the rap, rap was 
repeated with added earnestness. I was an- 
noyed, for I had gone to some expense to 
have a system of bells put in the house, 
rather a rare thing in St. Joe at that time; 
but now to my amazement the knob turned, 
the door opened slightly and a man dodged 
in. 

““* Excuse me, Mr. Blank,’ said he; ‘T want 
to get in out of the glare of that street lamp, 
and I was not sure that any one heard— 
pull that shade, please,’ he said parenthet- 
ically. 

“ Now,’ thought I, ‘ here’s an innocent sort 
of crank,’ so I pulled the shade on the parlor 
window. Still my visitor appeared uneasy. 

“* Would you mind stepping into a rooma 
little further back?’ he asked, earnestly. 

“*Certainly, said I. ‘Come right this 
way.’ y 

“ My wife was in the sitting room with the 
children, and not wishing to disturb them I 
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led my visitor into the dining room where the 
gas was still burning low. 

“As I turned on the light my visitor shrank 
back into the hall. 

“¢ Pull that shade,’ he said, and when I 
had drawn the blinds he stepped into the 
well lighted room. 

“For a moment he waited, as one waits 
listening for expected footsteps. 

“ Presently he looked me full in the face 
and said, frankly: ‘I’m a robber.’ 

$0 ae: 

“* Yes, I’m a robber. We are going out to 
Roy’s Branch to hold up No. 3 to-night. We 
went out last Friday night, but we mistook 
No. 3 for 17. Seventeen was late that night. 
When we had discovered our mistake it was 
too late. in fact the engine had already 
passed us before we realized that it was not 
the freight.’ 

“In those days,” explained the general 
manager, “and for years previous, we were 
constantly being steered out against fake 
robbers. We would learn that a certain 
train was to be held up at a certain time and 
place. We would arrange to have detectives 
on the train, post the engineer, and in nearly 
every case it would prove to be a false alarm. 
Plenty of hold-ups there had been on other 
roads, but on the Hannibal and St. Joe, 
none.” 

“And how do you account for that,’ I 
asked, my interest veering for the moment. 

“Oh,” said the manager, with a slight 
‘wave of his hand, as tho the matter were 
scarcely worth explaining, ‘Mrs. Samuels 
always had an annual over our road—she 
was Jesse James’s mother, you know. We 
knew that the St. Joe was safe so far as the 
old gang—” 

“Excuse me,” said I, breaking in again 
(for I meant to steal the story), “is that 
true?” 

“ What?” 

“ About the pass.” 

‘“ Sure.” 

“On what account?” 

‘Oh, complimentary, same as yours.” 

“Go ahead, gang,” said I. 

—‘ was concerned, and so, of course, I doubted 
the story of my wild-eyed visitor. I began 
to question him. He declared that he was 
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the son of a respectable shopkeeper, in the 
town, whom I knew, and asked me to tell 
his parents the whole truth, and not to shield 
him. He said that the thought of what he 
was about to do, and to be—to rob and so 
become a murderer, if murder became neces- 
sary, had so preyed upon him day and night, 
that he was almost insane. At times he had 
planned suicide. Now, as the appointed 
hour for the gang to meet drew near he had 
been running about like a chicken in a 
storm. He had gone home to bid his parents 
good-by, but had not the courage to face 
them. Hurrying down the street he saw my 
house, and acting upon the impulse of the 
moment had come to tell me, for his father 
liked me, he said. 

“TI tried to show him that if what he told 
me were true I should be on the train with 
armed officers to kill or capture the robbers, 
and that in all probability he would be 
killed. 

““* Yes,’ he said, he knew that; *“ but the 
gang had taken an oath to kill any man who 
‘peached,’ and if he failed to.show up on 
time at the rendezvous they would go after 
him and they would surely kill him, for most 
of them had murdered men before. 

“* Well,’ he said, presently, ‘I must be off,’ 
and he held out his hand, saying good-by. ~ 

“TI put him out with a faint suspicion 
that he was crazy, but it was my duty to 
look after the company’s interests, and so I 
concluded to call the Chief of Police and tell 


him the story, and at least get his advice. 


As I put the receiver to my ear I noticed 
‘that some one was talking over a tangled 
wire that touched mine at some point. 

“* What?’ demanded a _ voice, and it 
sounded as if talking directly to me, and 
then came the reply: ‘ Will 17 be ahead of 
No. 3 to-night?’ 

“TI dropped the ’phone, stood back and 
stared at it until my wife, who had heard 
the wild story of the bold young robber, 
stepped to my side, peered into my face and 
asked the cause of my agitation. That 
brought me ’round. I lied, mercifully, hur- 
riedly to her, called Central and asked who 
had been talking. The middle yards, she 
said. I asked to be connected... The man at 
the ’phone said he didn’t know who had 
ealled him. Somebody wanted to know if 
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17 would be ahead of No. 3 to-night. I asked 
what answer he had given, for I had dropped 
the receiver when the voice from the grave 
—this shade of Jesse—had broken upon my 
ear. Well, he said he had answered no, add- 
ing the information that 17, the fast 
freight, which, according to the schedule, 
should leave ahead of No. 3, was late. 

“Now this talk of the telephone seemed 
strangely coincident with-the tale of the rob- 
ber, so I called the Chief of Police, asking 
him to meet me at a certain corner a few 
minutes later. I then called the Sheriff, and 
told him to go to the station, but to keep 
out of sight and to board the first train pull- 
ing out through the yards. My next move 
was to tell the dispatcher to hold all outgo- 
ing trains until I arrived. I then instructed 
the yard master to make up a dummy No. 
3, and sailed out to meet the Chief of Police. 

“My wife was frantic at my leaving, and 
finally I was forced to promise to return to 
the house when I had succeeded in starting 
my little army out to fight a hidden foe. 

“Into the empty express car we put an 
empty piano box for the sharpshooters to 
hide behind, lighted the lamps dimly in the 
day coaches, save in the last car. This car 
we left dark to resemble a sleeper, and in it 
the Sheriff, whom I now put in command, 
hid the bulk of his hastily organized posse. 
A deputy sheriff and a fearless locomotive 
engineer, off duty, were stationed in the ex- 
press car with rifles. 

“The Sheriff and the Chief had been 
laughing at my expense, but now as the 
train was about to pull out, and I began to 
give final instructions to the trainmen, it 
dawneil upon them that I was not to be num- 
bered with the slain. 

“TI was simply pointing the way and push- 
ing them out to do or die, or both. Now 
they began to chaff.me. I was general su- 
perintendent, getting good pay. It was my 
duty to protect the property of the company 
and the lives of its patrons. 1 was willing 
to send the poor employees out to fight rob- 
bers, and then return to the quiet of my 
hearth. Well, altogether, the picture was 
not one that I liked, tho drawn half in jest. 

“All the while, during the half hour in 
which we made up the train and arranged 
the details, I noticed this faithful porter fol- 
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lowing me like a shadow. I wanted 
him to go to the house and throw a little 
dust in the tear-wet eyes of my distracted 
wife, but he was nowhere to be seen. Well, 
I would not go back, so I gave a signal and 
stepped aboard. 

“We had scarcely crossed the last switch 
whet in sneaked my shadow, the porter, 
with an old-fashioned, muzzle-loading shot 
gun. The train ran slowly along for a little 
while and the men in the car began to laugh 
at me again, and at each other, at the porter 
with the long shot gun, and the general job 
that some wag had put up on us. Presently 
we heard the engineer answer a flag: 
‘ teotoot.’ 

“Instantly the car grew as silent as the 
grave. As the wheels ground sand and the 
train began to slow down the Sheriff whis- 
pered to the men to keep cool, and not to fire 
until they were sure of what they were 
shooting at. Now the train stopped. The 
silence was deathlike, save for the heavy 
breathing of my shadow. [For at least a 
minute we waited breathlessly, and then a 
voice out in the darkness said, ‘Open up.’ 
‘Open up,’ the voice repeated, but there 
was no answer that we could hear. ‘Open 
up,’ and they began to beat npon the door 
of the express car with the butts of their 
guns. Still the men inside were silent. 
‘Open up, or we'll blow this car to pieces; 
we've got dynamite on the door sill.’ 

“By this time we were all afoot in the 
darkened car, waiting developments. Now 
the two men in the express car, preferring 
a fight to dynamite, slid the door open aud 
dodged back behind the empty piano box, 
expecting the robbers to jump into the car. 
At that moment the stillness was disturbed 
by what was probably the accidental dis- 
charge of a rifle outside. The Sheriff and a 
few of his followers dropped to the ground 
to deploy in.the darkness. A deputy peeped 
out at the front end of the last car, still dark, 
and immediately became a target for the rob- 
bers, who could see him outlined against the 
sky, while they remained in the darkness 
below. I peeped out at the rear end just in 
time to see a man near the steps aiming at 
the deputy on the front of the car. A shot 
from another robber caused me to dodge 
back. Running through the dark car I told 
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the deputy where the man was hiding, and 
just at that moment a bullet cut an upper 
half crop from the officer’s ear. I tip-toed 
back, caught a glimpse of the man and 
banged away at him through the window. 
Being anxious to know whether I had hit 
him I put my face to the window and 
peered into the night. Suddenly I heard a 
scuffe among the coach seats, felt a strong 
man seize me from behind and crush me to 
the floor. I could not turn my gun upon my 
assailant, for it was a rifle. ‘ Bang,’ went 
the robber’s gun again, and the window was 
shattered. As I went down I heard the voice 
of my captor, right at my ear: ‘ Fo’ de Lawd 
sakes, Mistah Blank, keep away from dat 
windeh, for dat robber blow yo’ head clean 
off wif dat cannon 0’ his.’ 

“That was the voice of the porter, and he 
had pulled me from the window in time to 
save my life. 

“By this time the firing grew pretty gen- 
eral. In tbe confusion, and while I held 
the attention of the robber’s rear guard, the 
deputy with the smarting ear crawled under 
the car, and when the robber stood up to 
shoot at me the deputy located him and the 
two men fought it out under the window. 
In a few seconds the robber lay dead. 
Now only two of the gang kept up the 
fight. Seeing that they were surrounded 
and hemmed in against the train they called 
out to the Sheriff and surrendered. 

“The battle had lasted probably not more 
than five minutes, but it had been a life time 
to my family, who could hear every shot 
distinctly. 

“TI gave orders to pick up the dead and 
wounded, and with our three prisoners 
hastily backed into town. 

“The wounded man died shortly after our 
arrival at St. Joe. 

“The informer, of course, turned State’s 
evidence, and so went free, but that was all 
that remained of the original gang of five, 
four of whom were desperate men. Of this 
four we buried ‘two and sent two to the 
penitentiary for a long term. 

“All this happened some years ago,” added 
the general manager, after a pause, “ but 
that darky still remembers, and he always 
shies when the whistle says ‘ tootoot,’ ” 


Lonpon, CANADA, 





A Southern Woman's View. 
By Mrs. L. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your paper is regarded by Southern people 
as an advocate of extreme Northern views, 
particularly with reference to all negro race 
problems. We who are not consumed by 
provincial prejudices read it in order to get 
a perspective of our methods from an alien 
point of view. Since the Cranford murder 
and outrage and since the burning of the 
criminal by an inhuman mob, this perspec- 
tive will doubtless be lurid enough for a long 
time with the bloody tiames of that horrid 
funeral pyre. Yet as a Southern woman I 
am impressed by the sincerity and dignity 
of your position. On this account I venture 
to inform you of facts which do not mitigate 
the atrocious conduct of the Newnan mob, 
but which do explain its savage fury. 

The pioneer in colonial days protected his 
wife and child from the wild beasts with his 
gun and knife; but to-day in the South every 
white woman lives next door to a savage 
brute who grows more intelligent and more 
insolent in his outrages every year, against 
whom the dilletante laws of Georgia and 
other Southern States offer no protection. 
The criminal usually becomes a feather in 
the cap of some smart lawyer if he is 
* brought to justice,” and after lying in pris- 
on long enough to become insane from sus- 
pense he is bundled off to the asylum, or at 
least to the penitentiary for life. In this sec- 
tion of Georgia, which is not far from Pal- 
metto, no white girl, however young, or 
woman, however old, would be safe alone on 
the public highway. The farmers do not 
dare to leave their wives and daughters at 
home while they are in the fields. The coun- 
try schools are failures, except in thickly 
populated districts, because parents will not 
risk their girls along lonely settlement roads. 
Even in small towns the husband cannot 
venture to leave his wife alone for an hour 
at night. At no time, in no place, is the 
white woman safe from the insults and as- 
saults of these creatures. 

This negro brute is a product. The circum- 
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H. Harris. 


stances which bring him into existence are 
worth considering. He is nearly always a 
mulatto, or having at least enough white 
blood in him to replace native humility and 
cowardice with Caucasian audacity. He is 
always above the average in intelligence. He 
is sure to be a bastard, and probably the off- 
spring of a bastard mother. Can such a 
creature be morally responsible? His lust 
is a legacy multiplied by generations of bru- 
tal ancestors. To the impartial spectator ille- 
gitimacy among negroes appears to be on the 
increase. Their social customs do not con- 
demn this crime by even the mildest form of 
ostracism. Their churches condone it. The 
negro father does not practically resent or 
avenge the seduction of his daughter, nor 
the brother his sister. The black bride’s 
dowry to her husband is nearly always in 
the form of a “love child.” And if the child 
is a girl she becomes in turn the concubine 
of her stepfather in the course of a very few 
years. These facts are the rule and not the 
exception among negroes. This is the gene- 
sis of the brute. Could there be any other 
logical result? You cannot judge these peo- 
ple sitting on a divan in New York, looking 
at them through stained-glass windows of 
poetic sentimentality. You must live among 
them long enough to learn they can in 
quaintest dialect imitate the highest ideals 
of thought and character; but the negro 
never confounds his ideals with the hum- 
drum of his actual existence. 

The charge has been made that slavery fos- 
tered and compelled immorality among slave 
women. But to-day there is a larger per 
cent. of illegitimate children than ever be- 
fore. In Africa chastity is the unbroken law 
of many tribes. But the negro is the mon- 
grel of civilization. He has married its vices 
and he is incapable of imitating its virtues. 
He is its abortion and at the same time its 
victim. He is the measure of its strength 
and he proves its fallacies. He is a horrid 
demonstration of the fact that civilization 
by force of merely human laws is the cheap- 
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met 

est veneering. Hé has discarded the inno- 
cent nudity of his African ancestors for the 
fig leaves of conventional apparel; and he 
has exchanged comparative chastity for bru- 
tal lust. His ancient superstitions have only 
changed into religious forms which have no 
real influence on his moral life. His religion 
is merely an emotional and social impulse. 
Nothing can be more truly said of the ordi- 
nary negro than that he is a spiritual hypo- 
crite. The most prominent women in their 
religious enthusiasms are oftenest public 
prostitutes. Only yesterday I passed one of 
these “ preaching ”’ to a crowd of men on a 
street corner, and I assure you her ethics 
were high, while her gestures were lewd and 
blasphemous. 

Out of this cesspool of vice rises that hid- 
eous monster, a possible menace to every 
home in the South. He has the savage na- 
ture and the murderous instincts of the wild 
beast, plus the cunning and lust of a fiend. 
The education he is receiving only appears to 
make him a more formidable factor for evil. 
To him liberty has always meant license of 
one sort or another. Is it any wonder North 
Carolina, Mississippi and Louisiana have 
passed laws virtually disfranchising him? 
The breach between the two races is widen- 
ing alarmingly. Their children will not 
reach maturity before a separation must 
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take place. For years the South has been a 
smoldering volcano, the dark of its quiver- 
ing nights lighted here and there with the 
incendiary’s torch or pierced through by the 
cry of some outraged woman. The days are 
feverish with suppressed excitement and 
concealed animosities. It is no longer a 
question of sitting down to meat with pub- 
licans and sinners,-as our Lord set us the 
example to follow, but it is the fact of lambs 
and wolves in one sheepfold. These negro 
men never can, nor ever could, have been re- 
ceived at the same fireside with white wom- 
en. Will you men of the North who mold 
the sentiment of your people place your sym- 
pathies wholly on the side of these brutes, 
passing with a word over their crimes to bit- 
ter denunciation of our avengers? Surely 
there is not a woman in the South who does 
not regard the action of the Newnan mob 
with shame and horror. But when you men 
of the North condemn your brethren here in 
the usual wholesale manner the negro takes 
it for granted you are on his side. This can- 
not be true. 

I have never before opened my lips on this 
subject. I do so now on account of a real 
anxiety. Do my views appear entirely too 
partisan for publication in your paper? I 


fear this is the case, 
Rockmart, GA. 


and Crime. 


(Professor Du Bois is well known as the leading writer among the colored people of this country on 


social questions affecting his race.—ED.] 


THE development of a negro criminal class 
after emancipation was to be expected. It 
is impossible for such a social revolution to 
take place without giving rise to a class of 
men, who, in the new stress of life, under 
new responsibilities, would lack the will and 
power to make a way, and would conse- 
quently sink into vagrancy, poverty and 
crime. Indeed it is astounding that a body 
of people whose family life had been so 
nearly destroyed, whose women had been 
forced into concubinage, whose labor had 


been enslaved and then set adrift penniless, 
that such a nation should in a single gen- 
eration be able to point to so many pure 
homes, so many property-holders, so many 
striving law abiding citizens. “The vast 
majority of the colored people,” says The 
Atlanta Constitution, “would no more com- 
mit heinous crime than would the corre- 
sponding white class,’ and the Rev. Dr. 
Hoss declares in the Nashville Christian 
Adwocate, of which he is editor: 

“The negroes on the whole have done aston- 
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ishingly well. Their record since the war has 
been almost as honorable as the one they made 
while the conflict was raging. ‘To hold the en- 
tire race responsible for the outrages committed 
by a few thousands, or a few score thousands of 
its members, is not just or right.” 

In the town of Palmetto, where the recent 
disturbance began, it was only last Decem- 
ber that a Methodist conference declared: 


“We observe with gratitude the sympathetic 
and cordial relations between the white and 
colored people of this village and community, and 
the mutual co-operation between them in Chris- 
tian work and in civil life.” 


If one thing is certain, then, it is that the 
negro criminal in no Southern community 
represents the mass of the race, or can 
rightly be mistaken for it. Even in the mat- 
ter of sexual crime the most prominent 
paper in the South declared editorially that 
“ninety-five per cent.” of the negro men 
“are as respectful toward white women as 
any people on earth.” And whenever the 
terrible crime of rape has been beyond rea- 
sonable doubt proven upon a negro, he has 
been found to be among the most ignorant 
and degraded of his people. The sexual 
looseness among the negroes themselves, 
which the nation that taught them now 
taunts them with, is slowly but surely dis- 
appearing. The rate of illegitimacy among 
them is probably less than in Austria or 
Italy, and it would be still smaller if law 


and public opinion in the South gave the: 


defenseless black girl half the protection it 
throws about the white girl. 

Granting then, as every fair-minded man 
must, that “in almost all the elements of 
civilization the race, as a whole, has made 
distinct and gratifying progress,’ to quote 
Dr. W. W. Landrum, Pastor First [white] 
Baptist Church of Atlanta, Ga., the ques- 
tion then comes—and this is the crucial ques- 
tion—What is chiefly responsible for crime 
among Southern negroes, outside the econo- 
mic effects of emancipation ? 

The first and greatest cause of negro crime 
in the South is the convict-lease system. 
States which use their criminals as sources 
of revenue in the hands of irresponsible 
speculators, who herd girls, boys, men and 
women promiscuously together without dis- 
tinction or protection, who parade chained 
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convicts in public, guarded by staves and 
pistols, and then plunge into this abyss of 
degradation the ignorant little black boy 
who steals a chicken or a handful of peanuts 
—what can such States expect but a harvest 
of criminals and prostitutes ? Does it not 
seem natural that the State which produced 
Sam Hose is guilty, as The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion declared March 22, of “the burning 
shame of converting our penal establish- 
ments into schools for crime?” and we are 
prepared to hear, notwithstanding the awful 
revelations of Governor Atkinson’s prison 
comnission: 

“Georgia has not even made a beginning 
yet in the right direction. The provision of our 
new penal law will prove the veriest sham. We 
must get at the issue straight and separate 
juvenility from crime.” 

The next greatest cause of negro crime 
in the South is the attitude of the courts. 
The Southern courts have erred in two 
ways: One, in treating the crime of whites 
so leniently that red-handed murderers walk 
scot-free and the public has lost faith in 
methods of justice. The other, in treating 
the crimes and misdemeanors of negroes 
with such severity that the lesson of punish- 
ment is lost through pity for the punished. 
When, therefore, the number of negroes in 
Southern penal institutions is cited as evi- 
dence of their lawlessness, students must 
not forget this double standard of justice, 
which can best be illustrated by the follow- 
ing- clippings from The Atlanta Constitution 
of January 22d: 

“ Egbert Jackson [colored], aged thirteen, was 
given a sentence of $50, or ten months in the 


chain gang for larceny from the house. 
* * * ok eo * 


“The most affecting scene of all was the sen- 
tencing of Joe Redding, a white man, for the 
killing of his brother, John Redding. . . 
Judge —-— is a most tender-hearted man, and 
heard the prayers and saw the tears, and tem- 
pered justice with moderation, »nd gave the 
modern Cain two years in the penitentiary.” 
Of course Jackson could pay no such fine and 
went to the chain gang. 

The third cause of crime is the increasing 
lawlessness and barbarity of mobs. Let a 
negro be simply accused of any crime from 
barn-burning to rape and he is liable to be 
seized by a mob, given no chance to defend 
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himself, given neither trial, judge nor jury, 
and killed. Passing over the acknowledged 
fact that many innocent negroes have thus 
been murdered, the point that is of greater 
gravity is that lawlessness is a direct en- 
couragement to crime. It shatters the faith 
of the mass of negroes in justice; it leads 
them to shield criminals; it makes race 
hatred fiercer; it discourages honest effort; 
it transforms horror at crime into sympathy 
for the tortured victim; and it binds the 
hands and lessens the influence of those race 
leaders who are striving to preach forbear- 
ance and patience and honest endeavor to 
their people. It teaches eight million 
wronged people to despise a civilization 
which is not civilized. 

Finally, the last cause of negro crime is 
the exaggerated and unnatural separation in 
the South of the best classes of whites and 
blacks. A drawing of the color line, that 
extends to street-cars, elevators and ceme- 
teries, which leaves no common ground of 
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meeting, no medium of communication, no 
ties of sympathy between two races who 
live together and whose interests are at bot- 
tom one—such a discrimination is more than 
silly, it is dangerous. It makes it possible 
for the mass.of whites to misinterpret the 
aims and aspiration of the negroes, to mis- 
take self-reliance for insolence, and condem- 
nation of lynch-law for sympathy with 
crime. It makes it possible for the negroes 
to believe that the best people of the South 
hate and despise them, and express their 
antipathy in proscribing them, taunting 
them and crucifying them. Such terrible 
misapprehensions are false, and the sooner 
some way is made by which the best ele- 
ments of both races can sympathize with 
each other’s struggles, and in a calm Chris- 
tian spirit discuss them together—the soonér 
such conferences can take place all over: the 
South the sooner lynch-law will disappear 
and crime be abated. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


The Expedition to the Island of Guam. 


By Lieut. Louis M. Nulton, U. S. N. 


PERHAPS one of the most unique expedi- 
tions which has ever left the United States 
is that which starts on the United States 
Ship ‘“‘ Yosemite ” on the tenth of May to de- 
velop the island of Guam and to American- 
ize it to the fullest extent. 

The expedition consists of the Gov- 
ernor of Guam, Capt. Richard P. Leary, U. 
S. N., his garrison of one hundred and 
twenty marines, the officers and crew of the 
‘“ Yosemite,” and one of the most miscel- 
laneous cargoes that has ever left this coun- 
try in the hold of a man of war. 

As is generally known the island of Guam, 
which fell into our hands from the recent 
war with Spain, has been turned over to the 
naval authorities as a naval station, to be 
ruled over by a naval governor, and to be 
developed in the most approved naval style. 

The most fascinating thing about the is- 
land is that nothing is known of it, prac- 
tically, and the possibilities of its develop- 
ment under our Government form an inter- 
esting study. 


Governor Leary has unlimited powers and 
an unlimited purse to bring to bear upon the 
situation, and with no cables to interfere 
with the carefully devised plans of govern- 
ment he has stowed away in his head, the 
situation is interesting. 

The traders of old, who scoured the seas 
with loads of attractive merchandise for the 
natives of far off ports, would turn green 
with envy were they to see the assortment 
in the holds of the “ Yosemite.” 

A military band for the plaza, a windmill 
for the gardens, new furniture for the palace, 
an evaporating plant for supplying pure 
drinking water, portable lighters for carry- 
ing the cargo from ship to shore, acres of 
roofing for coal sheds, hundreds of thou- 
sands of feet of lumber for dwellings, an ice 
plant, an elaborate. astronomical and sur- 
veying outfit, an equally complete photo- 
graphic outfit, special postage stamps for the 
island, agricultural implements for those of 
the natives who are inclined to work, sad- 
dies and horses for His Hxcellency, carpen- 
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ters, builders, machinists, clothing, provi- 
sions and a complete outfit for the subsistence 
of all hands for one year. 

The officers of the ship will make elaborate 
surveys of the coasts and harbors of the is- 
land, and maps prepared from these surveys 
will be placed at the disposal of the Navy 
Department for the navigators of the world. 
The officers of the marine battalion will de- 
velop the roads of the island, organize the 
police, and in general, under the Governor’s 
instructions, will guarantee the safety of life 
and limb on the island. 

The Governor and his aids will perfect the 
various municipal departments, will inaugu- 
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rate necessary reforms (one of which, by the 
way, will be to prohibit the officials of the 
island from paying themselves their salaries 
a year in advance), arrange the postal laws, 
develop agriculture and endeavor, in every 
way, to give to the inhabitants many bless- 
ings they have never enjoyed under the rule 
of Spain. 

With the natives kindly disposed toward 
the American rule, with all hands of the ex- 
pedition intensely interested in the work, and 
with practically unlimited resources at the 
Governor’s command, the outcome of the ex- 
pedition is to be watched with interest. 


U. S. S. ‘* Yosemitz,”’ OrF Sanpy Hook, 


They've Mustered Out the Volunteers. 


By Theodore Roberts. 
THEY’VE mustered ‘out the volunteers, 
And héarts beat gayer North and South. 
The brown hand calms the mother’s fears— 
Dear kisses touch the bearded mouth. 
The house is glad, the fires are bright, 
The hero tells about the fight. 


They’ve mustered out the volunteers— 
The captains cried, ‘‘ We’re off to-day,” 
The pine woods rang with maddened cheers, 
The troop-ships swung along the bay. 


The hero talks 
“é taps,” 


“ guardmounts ” 


and 


Ponchos, death, and shoulder-straps. 


They’ve mustered out the volunteers— 
The bugles set the camps astir, 
And at the word some fell to tears 
And some embraced the messenger. 
And now the hero, with two bars 
Upon his shoulder, sings the wars. 


They've mustered out the volunteers ! 
The papers shout it, but the mail 
Brings no bright word. The wet wind veers, 
And he still guards the muddy trail; 
Last orders have not come his way ! 
Tho all the soft winds sing of peace 
He holds the road to Siboney 
And waits the final. great release. 
The hero, when the candles fail 
Hears singing, down a distant trail, 


FREDERICTON, CANADA, 





How to Welcome the Admiral. 


By Park Benjamin. 


Now that it is settled that Admiral Dewey 
is to return to the United States by mid- 
summer, the question is being actively dis- 
cussed as to how he had better come home. 
The Atlantic seaboard demands that he shall 
return by way of the Suez Canal, and that 
New York shall have the privilege of begin- 
ning the tremendous welcome which awaits 
him. The Pacific Coast, on the other hand, 
insists that he shall directly cross the Pacific, 
and the Mayors of a number of far Western 
cities have united in a request that they be 
permitted to welcome him at San Francisco 
or some other appropriate point, while one 
of the principal transcontinental railroads 
has offered to provide a special train and 
make his journey across the continent to 
Washington a continuous ovation. 

The victory at Manila is now recognized as 
one of the greatest feats ever accomplished 
in naval warfare. There is no achievement 
of Nelson which eclipses it in brilliancy, and 
it excels in audacity and courage even Far- 
ragut’s splendid accomplishment at Mobile. 
It seems fitting, therefore, that when Ad- 
miral Dewey is first greeted he should be 
welcomed, not merely as a citizen of the Re- 
public whom all his fellow citizens are 
anxious and delighted to honor, but dis- 
tinctly as a naval hero, and, first of all, by 
those of his countrymen whose naval 
achievements are outdone only by his own. 

It is the custom of the Navy Department 
to permit a returning Admiral to come back 
in kis flagship. It is now understool that 
Admiral Dewey will make his home voyage 
in the “ Olympia,” which bore his flag during 
the great battle. For him to return by way 
of the Pacific would be simply an ordinary 
sea journey, supplemented afterward by a 
triumphal progress across the country. But 
should he return by way of the Suez Canal 
and the Mediterranean his triumphal prog- 
ress would extend around half of the world, 
for all the great naval powers through whose 


waters he might pass would vie with one 
another in rendering him honor. If, there- 
fore, his countrymen desire that he should 
receive the greatest ovation which can be 
given him, their preference should be that 
he come to us from the east and not from the 
west. 

Should this be the event, it is well now to 
suggest that the most fitting and graceful 
welcome which can be given him, and one 
which he himself would appreciate more than 
any other, would be to send the entire North 
Atlantic Squadron to meet the “ Olympia” at 
Gibraltar, and then under his command, as 
it of course would at once become, to steam 
back with him across the Atlantic. Such a 
great maritime triumph as that the world has 
never seen. There are enough of our finest 
war vessels now upon the Atlantic coast to 
make the fleet an imposing one and worthy 
of the dignity of the occasion. 

Moreover, it probably would not be neces- 
sary for the American Ambassador even to 
intimate to England that if she should see fit 
to supplement our welcoming fleet with some 
of her own magnificent vessels the Ameri- 
can people would regard that act as one of 
the highest international curtesies. Eng- 
land has already’ done this twice for an 
American admiral. She sent her great Chan- 
nel Squadron to escort Admiral Farragut out 
of Lisbon in 1867, and probably no more 
splendid naval sight was ever witnessed than 
the passing of her ironclads under full-sail 
before the American flagship, with their 
bands playing our national anthem, their 
crews cheering in the rigging and their guns 
thundering out the Admiral’s salute. She 
did it again at Malta, when her Mediter- 
ranean Squadron, in the midst of a living 
gale, escorted the “ i‘ranklin” to sea. And 
that was directly after the close of the Civil 
War, when we had many a serious question 
with Great Britain still unadjusted. If she 
could render to our Admiral such honors 
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then, what might she do now when the feel- 
ing of amity and kinship between the two 
peoples was never stronger ? Is it too much 
to imagine that over the war fleet following 
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the “Olympia” across the ocean may float 
as symbols of Anglo-Saxon brotherhood and 
lasting peace, both the Stars and Stripes and 
the Red Cross of Saint George? 


New York Cry, 


Germany. 


By the Countess Von Krockow. 


THE Germaus have a secret, something 
they are glad of and proud of, but which they 
will not mention. Publicity might put an 
end to the thing, and they want it to con- 
tinue. I hardly think I ought to mention the 
fact. For really who knows? it is possible. 
If the Emperor and his courtiers should sus- 
pect the Prince Chancellor of being a wizard 
he might be dismissed from office; so many 
men of reputation have been. And there is 
the point. Everybody is anxious this time 
to pretend that the Chancellor attracts no 
particular attention. That is the sole method 
people can think of to preserve his office to 
him; and they wish him to keep office, he be- 
ing the only man who has shown himself to 
be gifted with the faculty of taming William 
II. For the Prince’s sake and the country’s 
sake such taming is surely salutary. 

See the recent example afforded by the 
Army Bill, which I wrote of in my last ar- 
ticle, and which, shortly after, produced a 
buzz and stir beyond anything that has be- 
fallen this session in the Reichstag up till 
two or three da'ys ago, when Samoa and the 
Post Reform Bill came to be discussed. 

The Catholic (or Center) party cut down 
the number of new yearly recruits which 
the bill granted to the army by seven thou- 
sand: a number which amounted to a trifle, 
compared to the hundreds of thousands that 
the army deals with, so that the country 
felt the reduction to be a mere petty party 
measure without the backing of strong prin- 
ciple or reason. All the same there was not 
a burgher but who expected the Government 
would insist on demanding that seven thou- 
sand men and any other number of thou- 
sands which it might like to name; and, 


what is more, that it would get them. First 
or last, it secures everything it requires for 
the army and the fleet. 

Personally, of course, he stood aloof from 
the whole matter; it was a skirmish re- 
stricted to the two parties. But the Catho- 
lic delegates might say what they pleased; 
the plain man stuck to his notion that the 
real reason why the Center refused to pass 
the Army Bill whole, this time, was simply 
to make a display of their power and to take 
revenge for the Government declining to dis- 
cuss the Catholic appeal, at the opening of 
session, for the return of their beloved 
Jesuits. Well! power they enjoy. No other 
party can show the like; the Catholics rule 
the Reichstag. 

At the same time experience in the past 
has taught the country that the Government 
will no more put up with trifling with its 
army measures than a bear with straw tic- 
kling. So when a report spread that dissolu- 
tion threatened the Reichstag, from the side 
of the. throne no one felt surprised. The 
fact only confirmed the universal idea that 
the Emperor is as determined as Bismarck 
used to be to force the army bills through 
the House, like holy, untouchable objects, in 
their entirety, without impairment. 

When the speakers for the Government 
arose in the House a few days later, there- 
fore, and, instead of discharging the mem- 
bers, informed them that they would be 
called upon in the future to grant to the 
Army Department the men which had been 
struck off this time from the bill; that, for 
the present, the reduction would be acceded 
in: “It is Prince Hohenlohe,” they cried in 
astonishment; “it is the Chancellor himself 
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who has managed the affair. Prince Hohen- 
lohe has mollified the Emperor and the War 
Party !” 

And the deputies in the Chamber, who 
gazed at the thin, little old gentleman in the 
great leather chair on the platform, were 
stirred by a sentiment of admiration, too. 
They knew better than the public outside, 
and in the galleries, what a considerable 
share the Federal Princes exercise, by right 
of the constitution, over the decisions of the 
Government. . But nevertheless they appreci- 
ate the Chancellor’s moderation. How well 
for the country that there is one wise man 
close to the impetuous young monarch; wise 
firstly and wise chiefly, while not wanting 
at the same time in the due diplomatic 
equipment of knowledge, shrewdness and 
tact. 

No gnawing ambition in his bosom to pro- 
cure personal advancement and recognition. 
No tinge of vanity in this soul. No prick of 
restlessness. 

A decrepit old man, like hundreds of others 
in looks, and devoid even of an air and eye 
of command such as characterized many of 
the veterans whom he has ruthlessly placed 
“7. D.” or “a. D.” (zur Disposition or ausser 
Dienst, out of service), what is. there, then, 
in Prince Hohenlohe that impresses Kaiser 
William? 

Who, indeed, knows for a certainty? It 
may be the simple contrast which Hohen- 
lohe presents to himself. It may be in the 
charm of mystery. He understands men of 
ability who are aggressive. They are of his 
own sort. Bismarck could not awe him on 
this account for very long; he saw through 
him. Behind the curtain of arbitrariness is 
the familiar ground of his own will. He 
measures and weighs. all the phenomena that 
goes on there in no time, by force of experi- 
ence. 

But ability conjoined to serene and passive 
seriousness baffles him. That exercises the 
fascination of the impenetrable on his ro- 
mantic mind. Besides, in respect of a prince 
of the house of Hohenlohe, he, the Emperor, 
can be at peace in several uncommon par- 
ticulars. The Prince is quasi a relation of 
the family, and no father could have an eye 
more single to the honor of the Hmpire. 
Moreover, the Prince is discreet. Whenever 
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he gives points to him, no boasts take place 
about it; as used to be the case over points 
which Bismarck gained against his grand- 
father, the old Emperor. Then other federal 
princes, too, call him to their aid for in- 
timate counciling. None fear him; all trust 
him. 

So things stand. Public matters come up, 
threaten to end in a contest between the Em- 
peror and the people, or the Emperor and 
some other prince, yet do not. Storms blow 
over. Affairs somehow or other mend, and 
folks all around are appeased. No Reichs- 
tags are dissolved, and no members are 
turned out like school boys. The imprac- 
ticable resentment of federal princes is 
soothed. And why? Why, because of this 
secret of the present Chancellor exercising 
so great an influence in a quiet way over 
Emperor William, and the Emperor not real- 
izing that the country smokes it, as Dean 
Swift would say. All of which, amusingly 
enough, implies of course that the German 
people consider the Chancellor’s efficiency 
as good as supernatural. Lord Salisbury’s 
and the French premier’s cannot compare 
with his. Compassing the Dreyfus affair 
and managing the Little Englanders may 
seem fine work; but let one try influencing 
Emperor William II unawares ! 

However, to go back to the Reichstag. 

Between this Army Bill just mentioned 
and the bill to punish the interference of 
strikers with non-strikers, a Post Reform 
Law Bill has been presented. 

Since the death a couple of years ago of 
Herr von Stephan, who is credited, I believe, 
with having instituted the international 
Postal Unon, an old officer of the army has 
been commanding the mail department of 
the Empire. “Commanding” is the right 
word, for General von Podbielski is an old 
man with very youthful and very martial 
energy indeed; a man who shot pheasants 
with Bismarck in the park of Versailles in 
spite of Regulations; and who now, in spite 
of Parliament and public decrees, decrees 
what shall not be the politics and the private 
reading matter of one hundred and seventy 
thousand German subjects, postmasters and 


_ postmen. 


His bill abolishes the right of the public to 
dispatch closed letters by private post. Sec- 
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ondly, it prohibits private (not Govern- 
mental) carriers to bear abroad any pack- 
ages of letters or political newspapers weigh- 
ing more than ten pounds, or sent by more 
than one person. Thirdly, it alters the post- 
age tax of newspapers sent by mail 

This item, perhaps, ought to be explained a 
little more fully, and I, will do so in order to 
make plain the great difference between 
German and American postal customs and 
ways. But first I must premise that the post- 
age on newspapers is regulated at present 
a good deal according to the price of the sub- 
scription. Postage on high priced papers is 
dearer than on low priced papers. Expen- 
sive papers thus circulate naturally amongst 
the conservative and well-to-do ranks of so- 
ciety; while poor folks take up with the 
cheap papers. And what cheap papers! If 
America has anything like them I have not 
seen them; they being folio sheets compris- 
ing three pages of reading matter of political 
import with from five to fifty pages of adver- 
tisements, and are issued daily at the price 
of twelve and a half cents a month. The 
advertisements, I must tell you, contain bids 
for wives and husbands, among other things, 
notices of betrothals, and of the libels taken 
back, as well as a quantity of other facts, 
so that they are almost like news, and much 
more likely to interest locally than foreign 
dispatches. It happens, therefore, that they 
flourish well, and one of their number boasts 
of the largest circulation of any paper in 
Saxony, namely, seventy-one thousand. 

In the cities, newspapers are carried about 
to the houses of subscribers by school chil- 
dren, either before or after school time, or by 
old women who are unable to turn a penny 
by any other occupation. Many poor souls 
shoulder newspaper stock, which they gather 
from several different printing houses, and 
betake themselves with their burdens to 
suburban towns, where the journals are dis- 
tributed by local women and children. And 
this is to their own profit and the gain of 
their employers as well, because the cost of 
a fourth class railway ticket, shared by sev- 
eral firms, amounts to less than postage on 
the papers would. 

Such a thing as peddling or hawking news- 
papers seldom takes place. In Berlin there are 
some newsboys and newspaper stands. And 
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the large railway stations have each a 
licensed vender of papers, who is privileged 
to offer his ladder of wares to passengers 
who put their heads out of the windows of 
the car and beckon for him to do so. But 
the rule in Germany is subscription, and 
only subscription, and subscription through 
the post. Probably this state of things may 
have been brought about by the high cost of 
a license to sell on the streets. Whatever 
the origin of the custom, however, the Sec- 
retary of the Postal Service now means to 
confine and narrow it, by as good as monop- 
olizing the right of distributing newspapers. 

At the same time, whether intentionally or 
not, a political measure is involved in the 
bill. For in altering the old method 
of taxing newspaper postage according 
to the price of subscription to a new 
method of taxing it according to yearly 
average mail weight, the aristocratic 
journals came off a hundred per cent. 
cheaper, while the existence of many of the 
popular. twelve-cents-a-month dailies is 
threatened. At any rate, some deputies say 
so. And there is such a hue and cry in the 
editorials of the papers in question, I should 
not wonder if the assertion were true. 

Yet the postal rates set by the bill appear 
extraordinarily cheap, I think. What, I 
wonder, may be the American rates in com- 
parison with them? 

Namely, 2% cents for inscribing a subscrib- 
er’s name, 3% cents for each weekly, 7 cents 
for each daily a year and 2% cents per kilo- 
gram (2 pounds) of average weight; the least 
yearly weight tax being reckoned at 10 
cents. : 

A fourth paragraph of the bill, while re- 
taining a postage on letters of two cents and 
a half, allows an increase on the weight of 
letters from fifteen grams to twenty. The 
postage at present for city letters within 
city limits is a little over one cent. Private 
postcompanies transmit such letters forhalf a 
cent; but, as has been said, the bill prohibits 
the transmission of closed letters for the fu- 
ture by private companies. 

In compensation for this prohibition Sec- 
retary Podbielski promises to extend the 
Governmental city postage to the suburban 
towns. 

As for the Samoan interpellation, it ended 
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as such interpelations are wont to do in 
German parliaments; that is to say, with a 
general statement from the mouth of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Herr von Biilow. 
No discussion followed in the House. 

The press, on the other hand, discourses on 
the theme in nearly every imaginable way. 
Liberal and moderate papers endeavor to be 
objective in their judgments. Yet even 
these lay blame on every shoulder save Ger- 
many’s. 

In part the presentation of accounts of 
what goes on in Samoa is most curious read- 
ing. Reuter’s telegrams are given in the 
news columns; and these are interpreted in 
editorials “‘so as to prove how correctly the 
German Consul in Apia has conducted him- 
self,” and how the American Judge has gone 
beyond the powers bestowed on him by the 
Berlin Treaty, and the British Consul and 
naval officers beyond theirs. These cheap, 
popular papers, which I have described 
above, being patriotic before all things, ac- 
cused both Yankees and Englishmen at first 
intemperately, and called on the Govern- 
ment to dispatch a fleet of gunboats to Sa- 
moa, “in order to show them both the mailed 
national fist.” But for some occult reason 
(I believe personally, at a wink from the au- 
thorities in Berlin, who may desire not to dis- 
turb the amicable relations with Washington 
while the new commercial treaties are in dis- 
cussion) these testy little sheets suddenly 
ceased their antagonisms against Uncle Sam, 
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while England came in for the whole of 
their wrath. England, according to them, 
manufactures false telegraph dispatches; 
England hoodwinks America, and England 
tries to circumvent the just, mild statesman- 
ship of the German Cabinet. And as a proof 
of the fact that the perfidiousness of Eng- 
landin trying to estrange Americans from Ger- 
mans is become potent at length even in the 
United States, home journals publish descrip- 
tions of mass meetings of Germans in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere, which take place in or- 
der to protest against a British alliance. 

So far, therefore, what has come here of 
the news of the troubles in Samoa appears 
to be a reawakening of patriotic hatred 
against the Queen of the Sea. Publicly in 
all journals appeals are being published for 
contributions to the Popular Navy Fund, 
and these appeals openly point to the Samoan 
question as “a fresh reason why the national 
fleet should be made strong enough to fight 
single handed over-sea battles.’ And the 
appeals seem to have met with considerable 
sympathy, for two new branches of the 
Popular Navy Fund have been founded re- 
cently, with princes of reigning houses as 
their presidents. 

Perhaps after all it is a mistake; perhaps 
the Emperor’s impulsiveness is not the hard- 
est thing in the world to tame. Any way, 
he has now, as people think secretly, his 
moderator. But where is the wizard in the 
world who can tame Jingo? 


Drespen, GERMANY, 


Opera and Musical Education. 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more.”—Tennyson. 


By E. Irenzus Stevenson. 


THE music-season of 1898-99 in New York 
city is past. There continues locally (at least 
as I write) a scattering of small incidents— 
recitals by singers or by instrumentalists— 
and a few matters of larger dignity. But 
the colors are struck. The artistic army is 


in retreat. Critics and more remunerative 


patrons are running away from the scene of 
their annual auditions and discussions. 
There has been too much of a good thing; 


and so we are tired. Moreover it has not been 
a season of useful success, through and 
through. The best, the most permanent con- 
cert-interests, have greatly suffered. Too 
powerful and costly was the opera’s long 
campaign under Mr. Grau and his amazing 
galaxy of stars, at the Metropolitan, where 
one hundred and five performances of opera 
between November 29th and March 25th oc- 
curred, And this detail brings me to the 
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special subject of this article. We are cooler 
of judgment on it now that weeks have 
passed, and can reason together d@ travers 
chants. 

One may presume that the musical public 
hereabouts, in all shades of dye and of oper- 
atic proclivities, knows that in the length and 
breadth of the aforesaid season of opera at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
was favored with an excess of Wagnerian 
opera as disproportionate as was, for ex- 
ample, our winter’s delivery of snow. There 
is, in fact, an excellent comparison to be 
drawn between the nival blockade and the 
Nibelungen one; both were heavy, and the 
overwhelming descent of both could only 
be relieved by measures for which nobody 
seemed prepared. Both snow-drifts and 
Wagner-drifts are best beloved by, respec- 
tively, two classes of the populace—young 
people, who have much to learn, and adults 
who for various reasons find profit in Rings, 
legendary or political. Unfortunately, the 
Tetralogy will not grow more wieldy of it- 
self; and there is not yet any really efficient 
department for opening operatic thorough- 
fares when that more miscellaneous musical 
travel which makes them most serviceable 
and cheerful is blockaded. 

Mr. Grau, of course, knows what is to his 
account as an operatic-provider. The ad- 
vance of art is his secondary consideration. 
I am not for a moment deprecating the profit 
and delight of such wonderfully fine even- 
ings and afternoons of “ Lohengrin,” *“‘ Tann- 
haeuser,” “‘ Tristan,” and whatever of the 
Nibelungen Tetralogy appeals to musicians. 
But Mr. Grau’s variations to offset the Wag- 
ner monotony were almost as hackneyed and 
threadbare and monotonous as the Wagner 
monotony itself. The word “almost” may 
be used in remembering the two Mozart 
operas sung several evenings and crowded. 
Night by night the repertory grew determin- 
edly into Wagner, Wagner, Wagner to the 
uttermost. The stock alternates ranged along 
in a group of Italian, French or other 
operas that might be piped out by any 
learned blacksmith or rehearsed by any Car- 
man’s Whistle. In Mr. George Moore’s 
“The Confessions of a Young Man” he conveys 
the sodden depression in the diet of a Blooms- 
bury lodger by the slavey’s answer to a ques- 
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tion something like this: ‘“ Well, Emma, what 
can I have for dinner?” ‘“ Well, sir, yer can 
’ave a steak or a chop—or a chop or a steak—- 
or—a steak or a chop.” Emma’s gridiron 
variety is wonderfully like our Metropoli- 
tan’s operatic status of the season. Much 
of the course of things is due to this fact: 
over and above the large Wagneristic pub- 
lic in the city, Mr. Grau has found out that 
the suburban public—a whole new genera- 
tion of it since the “ great German opera- 
years ’—are just awake to Wagner. They 
flocked to the Ring and to. “ Lohengrin” 
score in hand. Wagner with all stars in 
casts attracted also the older brand of Wag- 
nerists. Those opera-goers of no special 
proclivities, that did not like Wagner, were 
inebriated with those novelties named 
“ Faust’ and “ Romeo et Juliette!” It was 
the steak and the chop. The one new work 
heard, Mancinelli’s beautiful ‘“ Ero and 
Leandro,” had two representations, and did 
not change the aspect above defined. 
When a manager of opera is once at his 
desk, arranging for his season, what ought 
to stand for factors to decide a repertory 
during a season? First, the musical effi- 
ciency of the company and orchestra en- 
gaged. This matter fairly may include the 
knowledge of one or another series of works 
by the company’s conductors and by its 
most responsible singers, as also their actual 
success and popularity in such and such 
operas of merit. Next, the language, or 
languages, to which the season is to be com- 
mitted. This includes the national question 
in opera, with which the Metropolitan is not 
yet hampered—be it regretfully said. Next, 
the size of the particular theatre in question, 
and its mechanical equipments. Works of 
broad dramatic effectiveness and spectacle 
can be crowded into rather small houses. 
But the rule does not work two ways, and 
many masterpieces are ineffective in audito- 
riums like that of the Metropolitan. Next 
come the length of the season, and that 
checker-board moving of the different pieces 
in the opera game to make subscribers sat- 
isfied. Last comes a point that is first in the 
estimation of the best class of opera-goers: 
What shall the season do in the way of put- 
ting forth new works, or works that are so 
little familiar as to be new—the building up 
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of a season’s variety and novelty on worthy 
lines of art ? Now the manager, who is in 
the business of giving opera for business- 
reasons, exactly as a merchant is in the busi- 
ness of offering more tangible goods over a 
counter, is apt to cast aside all other con- 
siderations for a main chance. That main 
chance is—‘ What operas shall I give, and 
how shall I adjust casts so as to please the 
largest public, musical or not so?” The 
present season of the Metropolitan has repre- 
sented admirably just this last managerial 
attitude. The general public is always 
slower to musical impressions than to those 
of literature, the graphic arts, or even the 
theatre of the spoken drama. It always will 
be so.. It is still made up in our country of 
a large proportion of people who are just 
“finding out” about Wagner. An equally 
large section of it is just finding out about 
“ Faust” or ‘ Roméo et Juliette.” To both 
kinds, too, merely to hear stars is a 
great passion. Thousands of men and 
women would flock pathetically to our 
Opera House to hear Madame Lehmann or 
Madame Sembrich or Mr. Jean de Reszke 
promulgate in calm recitatives the first 
Proposition in Loomis’s Geometry. They 
would then be satisfied, having ‘“ heard” 
the artists named. 


And it is also a curious element of the pay- 


ing public popularity of Wagner that he is 
likely to be absorbed wholesale by the least 
musical; as well as accepted with sensible 
conservatism by the discriminatingly mu- 
sical. Not that Wagner wrote so much bet- 
ter music than Gluck’s “ Orpheus,” or Beet- 
hoven’s Seventh Symphony, or Verdi’s 
“Aida” or “ Falstaff,” but rather because he 
—as I do not wish to be led to instant execu- 
tion, I do not complete the sentence. Did 
the reader ever notice how many people of 
his acquaintance (not essentially Germans 
in affiliation or racial origin), who he recalls 
as years ago never caring a pin for opera or 
concert, gradually or all at once in their later 
entirely adult years, have taken an interest 
in Wagner? Many such people are quite 
upset by him—especially middle-aged men 
and staid elderly ladies? Physicians are not 
silent on the subtle pathology of Wagnerism; 
and it is a curious and not edifying study, as 
you will discover if you pursue the literature 
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of it. In America, of course, the musical 
public is steadily enlarging, and either sin- 
cerely or insincerely, wisely or ignorantly, it 
increases in old and young members who 
“want to know.” “Faust,” ‘ Roméo,” “Il 
Trovatore,” “ Lohengrin,” “ Siegfried,” 
“ Goetterdaemmerung ”—all have such use- 
fulness to a manager yet before them. 
Meantime, so far as Mr. Grau or anybody 
else in the business of an art for money’s 
sake be not inconvenienced by protests from 
stockholders and subscribers, the operas 
given year by year will be those most old and 
hackneyed, because most fetching to the 
pseudo-musical public; or, if you prefer, the 
operas year by year will be those most 
fetching just because old and hackneyed, 
especially if Wagnerian. 

Some time ago Mr. Grau—whose excellent 
business policy, I. beg to state, is particular- 
ized here not in special attack, but merely 
because it is the finest managerial instance 
at hand, as well as the one most concerning 
our plight—some time ago Mr. Grau was 
quoted as having reduced the question of 
repertory here to a simple equation. ‘“ There 
are no new operas worth giving,” was the 
gist of a remark attributed to him. If Mr. 
Grau did not say it, it might well be from 
him and many other managers. The mistake 
in this observation is clear. It lies in a 
manager’s confusing, or wishing to confuse, 
good operas with those operas of such abso- 
lutely undisputed, sudden, furious vogue, 
good or bad, the public hears much talk of 
them and wants to hear the singers in them. 
Un such operas the public is willing to risk 
its dollars to learn ‘ what they are like.” A 
success of such French operas as “‘ Carmen” 
—a superb work indeed—does not come every 
day. “Carmen,” for that matter, had a 
hard struggle against managerial doubts. 
Nobody could tell that Mascagni’s ‘“ Caval- 
leria Rusticana ” was to be so famously pop- 
ular. Somebody had to take the risk. Noth- 
ing venture, nothing have. In operatic pro- 
verbial philosophy in the Metropolitan it was 
nothing venture and so much have. 

Come, come! With all admiration and joy 
in Wagner’s scenes, when at their best and 
heard so, let us, indeed, reason together! 
Have no fresh works, except a graceful “‘ Bro 
and Leandro,” been making headway within 
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a few seasons that are worth giving here? 
Are all experiments so impertinent to good 
music, so silly? Even as spectacles might 
they not attract? No good and reasonably 
popular new operas? How about Puccini’s 
“La Bohéme,” Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier ” 
and “ Fedora,” Chabrier’s ‘ Gwendoline? ” 
What of one of the new operas in Bungert’s 
Odyssean Trilogy (which Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink so well knows, Enna’s “ Cleo- 
patra” or his “Die Hexe,” Franck’s 
“Ghiselle,’ Smetana’s “The  Bartered 
Bride,’ Mozkofsky’s “ Boabdil,’” De Lara’s 
“Amy Robsart,” Bruneau’s “Le Réve” and 
“L’Attaque du Moulin?” Is Goldmark’s 
“ Cricket on the Hearth,” or his brilliant new 
opera on Achilles and Briseis, “ The Captive 
of War,” a poor trifle? And even if Mr. 
Grau or another New York manager fears 
the new, there is the old and more or less 
sure; Gluck’s “Armida,’’ Weber’s ‘“‘ Oberon,” 
Marschner’s “Hans Heiling” and’ “ Tem- 
plar’”? and “ Judin,” Meyerbeer’s ‘“ Robert 
le Diable” and even that “ prima-donna 
opera ” so full of showy pictures, his “ Etoile 
du Nord” (in variety after the worn-out 
Meyerbeer we have heard), Halevy’s bril- 
liant “ Reine de Chypre,” Berlioz’s “ Ben- 
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venuto Cellini,” or his twin operas on the 
tale of Troy divine, Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys,” 
Smareylia’s “Cornelius Schut” (a special 
role of Mr. Vandyck), and Cornelius’s “ Der 
Cid.” Some of these we have heard of from 
other managers. Their musical quality and 
even their growing popular quality in most 
instances are obvious. A large number of 
them have réles that Mr. Grau’s singers 
know as well as they know their names and 
want much to sing in America. Language 
counts, in his company, for little. 

The fact is that in opera, as in other music, 
only in the mixture of the old and the new 
lies the impresario’s ultimate safety and his 
benefaction to his patrons. Special operatic 
theatres, like speeial picture-galleries, may 
be given up to Bécklin or Turner or Ver- 
estchagin. The library of the collector may 
be restricted to Balzac or Shakespeareana. 
But a larger mission, wider opportunities, be- 
long to the average esthetic vehicle, graphic, 
musical or literary; and when it is cramped 
and scanted in office the American. public 
and the reviewer alike are entitled to rebuke 
and complain, because the pleasure and profit 
and especially the education in a brilliant 
demesne of art is but half possible to us. 


New York Cirvy. 


A Decade of Poetry—1869-79, 


As published in ‘‘ Tue INDEPENDENT.” 


By Susan Hayes Ward. 


THE popular poets of this period were 
Helen Hunt, who wrote over the initials 
“H. H.;” her near friend, Miss Sarah C. 
Woolsey, whose name as author is Susan 
Coolidge; Celia Thaxter, Margaret J. Pres- 
ton, Paul Hamilton Hayne and Joaquin 
Miller. I find that during the two years 1875 
and 1876 THE INDEPENDENT averaged at 
least one poem a month from the two first 
of these writers. The-others fall a little 
short of this, but no one averages less than 
six a year. 

Helen, daughter of Professor Fisk, of Am- 
herst College, was born in 1831, and during 
her early years she had the mental] stimulus 


of intellectual life, growth and activities all 
about her. After her parents’ death she was 
for some time in the school of the Rev. J. S. 
C. Abbott, and after graduating from the 
Spingler Institute she was, at nineteen years 
of age, placed by her guardian in the family 
of the Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer, of Albany, N. 
Y., where the religious and literary influence 
of the distinguished divine could not have 
been more potent for good than the sweet 
and gracious womanliness of his beautiful 
wife. 

Even then Helen Fisk’s literary promise 
was miarked. Dr. Palmer was reading a 
copy of Kingsley’s “ Yeast” with slow and 
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thoughtful precision. Helen picked up the 
volume in some interval, and then began to 
discuss it with Dr. Palmer. “But you 
haven’t read the book !” he exclaimed. “‘ You 
have only had time to glance at it.” As the 
girl insisted, however, that she had read the 
volume through, the doctor asked her to 
‘write for him an abstract of it, to which 
task, nothing loath, she seated herself at 
once, dashing off page after page to her 
mentor’s surprise and delight. 

Helen Fisk married a brother of Governor 
Hunt, the war Governor of New York, whom 
she first met at a gubernatorial reception to 
which Dr. Palmer had taken her. “I have 
met him, I have met HIM,” she cried out to 
Mrs. Palmer, brimming with girlish delight, 
on her return home. 

Two children were born to Mrs. Hunt. 
The eldest died when about eleven months 
old. The other survived for a short period his 
father, Major Hunt, who was killed while 
experimenting with a submarine gun of his 
invention. Then the boy died; and, broken 
down with grief, her health failed. The 
poem, “ Best” (October 11th, 1866), refers 
most touchingly to the loss of these two chil- 
dren. 

She began writing for the press under the 
encouragement of Mr. T. W. Higginson, 
whose style as a writer of English she great- 
ly admired. Mr. Higginson’s literary fore- 
sight has justified itself. To have stood 
sponsor for Helen Hunt and Emily Dickin- 
son is a proud distinction in American let- 
ters. “ H. H.” wrote in all 371 articles, prose 
and poetry, for THE INDEPENDENT. 

In 1875 Mrs: Hunt married Mr. William S. 
Jackson, a leading citizen of Colorado 
Springs. She writes (November 5th, 1875): 

We have just got into our house, a tiny little 
box, and only semi-furnished, tho we rent it 
as furnished; but the sense of home is perfectly 
delicious;. the most ordinary of home meals 
taste like ambrosia to vagabonds who have 
lived at hotels. as Mr. Jackson and I have, for 
so many years. 

In 1881 came her “ Century of Dishonor,” 
being an arraignment of the United States 
dealings with the Indians. With such seri- 
ous tasks in hand she fell into the way of 
working in Washington and New York, win- 
ters, and she put hard study into this book 
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which gave her standing at once as a writer 
and thinker upon the Indian question. Later 
she was sent to California by the Govern- 
ment to look into the condition of the Mis- 
sion Indians there. From that experience 
grew her last and best known book, “ Ra- 
mona.” She writes of it January Ist, 1884, 
to the editor: 


I am sure you will be interested to know that 
I am at work on a story which I hope will do 
something for the Indian cause; it is laid in 
Southern California, and there is so much Mexi- 
can life in it that I hope to get people so inter- 
ested in it before they suspect anything Indian 
that they will keep on. If I can do one hun- 
dredth part for the Indians that Mrs. Stowe 
did for the negro I will be thankful. I have 
been considering it and planning it for two 
years nearly, so there now remains little but 
the writing out; and I hope to have it done 
next month. I would like to consult you about 
the title-‘‘In the Name of the Law.” It is 
so good a title that I feel as if it must have 
been used before, but the literary friends I have 
consulted say not. Have you ever heard of a 
story by that title? 


“H. H.” gave herself to her literary labors 
in a man’s rather than a woman’s fashion. 
When work was to be done she bent all her 
energies upon it, and all other considerations 
were subordinated to what was, for the time 
being, her object in life. 

As a writer of poetry, “‘H. H.”’ seldom let 
her pen have free swing. Poetry was a fine 
art with her, but seldom a passion. She was 
too self contained and too highly civilized to 
be an impulsive poet, but she grew steadily 
as an author, and the work into which she 
put her heart was the best. 

She writes June, 1884: 


I read, last Saturday, that the Lewiston Mill 
had shut down, throwing 400 hands, men, 
women and children, out of employ, and I wrote 
this poem in an hour after I read the paragraph. 
I believe I will write some more of these verses 
for and from the people; perhaps I can touch a 
rich nian’s heart, here and there. 

Did you notice my poem, ‘“ The People’s 
Voice,” in the Century for this month? 

Nothing in her life was more beautiful 
than this humanitarian enthusiasm of her 
last years, and the cheerful way in which 
she met death. 


Miss Woolsey, it is said, felt no special call 
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to literature until she was persuaded to write 
by Mrs. Hunt. Her earliest efforts, however, 
tho children’s books, do not seem to be 
*prentice work. From the first she has used 
her pen name, “‘ Susan Coolidge.” Her prose 
is bright and sparkling, her style high-bred 
in its simplicity, and her children’s poems 
have been among the very best of the day. 
Of her poems those are the choicest on 
which she appears to have labored the least. 
I have been told that her relative, the late 
President Woolsey, no mean judge of poetry, 
was so much impressed by the beautiful 
spirit of the verses, entitled ‘‘ When” (May 
30th, 1872), that he cut out the poem and car- 
ried it with him for more than a year. 

Beautiful Celia Leighton, who had led a 
wild, out-of-doors life with her brothers on 
their island home, after a single year’s 
schooling on the mainland, became Mrs. 
Thaxter at sixteen years of age. After her 
marriage her home was out of sight of the 
sea, tho she usually kept in touch with it by 
spending her summers at her brothers’ hotel 
at the Shoals where she held court, as it 
were, like a veritable queen, surrounded by 
the many friends who gathered about her 
there, year after year. Among these were 
Mr. Whittier, John Weiss, Dr. George H. 
Hepworth, Sarah Orne Jewett, and many 
other gifted men and women whose presence 
brought sunshine into her life. 

Mrs. Thaxter’s best work smacks of the 
sea. Her prose, of which she wrote far too 
little, had a rich, racy quality as is charm- 
ingly illustrated in her story of “ An Island 
Garden,” issued very near the time of her 
death. She was passionately fond of flowers, 
tending them with her own hand, and deck- 
ing tables and mantels with a profusion of 
their blooms. 
would often be invaded by the summer 
boarder or visitor, eager to exchange a few 
words with the celebrity of the place. One 
such curious woman found Mrs. Thaxter at 
work over her pansy bed. The stranger was 
arrayed in a marvelous gown of purple and 
yellow flannel, and, assuming an artistic pose 
she asked complacently of the poet, “ Could 
there be anything more beautiful than the 
arrangement of colors in the pansy ?” 

Mrs. Thaxter glanced up from her weeding 
and surveyed her questioner; then with the 
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brief response ‘“ No; but it takes the Lord to 
combine them,” she went on grubbing 
among the flower roots. 

Celia Thaxter was rocked on the heart of 
Nature from babyhood, and never went be- 
yond the sound of her voice. It was the love 
she bore to Nature that made a poet of her. 
Philosophy and religion were hardly within 
her scope; when dealing with them her voice 
faltered but so long as she kept close to Na- 
ture, her songs were never out of tune. 

Margaret Junkin, daughter of Dr. George 
Junkin, an eminent Presbyterian clergyman 
of the South, was born about 1835; she mar- 
ried Col. J. T. L. Preston, of Lexington, Va., 
where Colonel Preston became _ superin- 
tendent of a Boys’ Military Academy. Mrs. 
Preston never gave herself up heartily to let- 
ters as a profession, her duties as wife and 
mother having always occupied the fore- 
ground of her thoughts. She defines her at- 
titude in the Dedication of her ‘ Old Songs 
and New,” published in 1870: 

** Day-duty done, I’ve idled forth to get 

An hour’s light pastime in the shady lanes, 

And here and there have pluckt with careless 
pains 

These wayside waifs.”’ 

In Mrs. Preston’s writings emotion was al- 
ways first; Nature was good, but feeling bet- 
ter and more, and the poet’s art last and 
least. For the painters’ and sculptors’ art 
she had sympathetic appreciation, and she 
has embodied many stories and legends of 
the Old Masters in the poems gathered under 
the title “Cartoons.” Mrs. Preston’s dis- 
abilities in her later years, owing to failing 
health and almost total blindness, called out 
much sympathy from the large circle of 
friends to whom her poems had endeared 
her. 

Of the tributes to her memory that by 
William Hamilton Hayne, “ Beyond the 
Night”? (April 22nd, 1897), is most tender, 
and well befits its subject. 

“The lark-like voice that sang so long, 

Through bitter days or bright, 
Has found the source of deathless song, 
Beyond the night. 


“The loyal heart that beat so true, 
Unchanged by earthly ills, 
Has reached the everlasting blue 
Of God’s own hills, 
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“The poet soul that clearly saw 
In every mortal thing 
Twin miracles of love and law 
Has taken -wing. 


“'The eyes, by stress of time made dim 
(Death’s mystic border passed), 
Beyond the far horizon’s rim 
See light at last.” 

The attitude of THE INDEPENDENT toward 
the Civil War and the nationaP negro prob- 
lem did not prevent many Southerners who 
had been identified with the Confederacy 
from becoming frequent and valued contrib- 
utors to its pages. Among these, besides Mrs. 
Preston, should be counted Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, one of the best and most widely 
known of Southern writers. Notwithstand- 
ing long continued ill health he held his pen 
bravely to the last, and, tho a minor strain 
was occasionally heard as in ‘“ Under- 
ground” (June 28th, 1877), he shared the in- 
domitable courage of his fellow poet, Sidney 
Lanier. His son, William Hamilton Hayne, 
inherits a happy gift of song. The filial rev- 
erence of the son. as indicated in his pathetic 
verses, “ At my Father’s Grave,” throws a 
beautiful light on his father’s character. 

Young writers in Western magazines, not 
knowing whereof they speak. have been ac- 
customed to assert that Joaquin Miller never 
received due recognition, as a poet, in this 
country, except in California. His verse is 
original, unconventional and very musical; 
and, to give the lie to the above charge 
against Eastern editors, it is enough to state 
that nearly a quarter of a century ago, in 
two years alone, THE INDEPENDENT published 
thirteen poems from his pen. 

Of this period, among those who wrote 
usually with an ethical or religious purpose, 
I should name first Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
whose “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
thrilled the North during the War of the 
Rebellion. Her first volume of poems, “ Pas- 
sion Flowers,” published in 1853, gave promise 
of what she has since accomplished in many 
noble lines of work. “ From my Nursery” 
(June ist, 1871), is an excellent example of 
her strong, intense poetic style. With her 
should be counted Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
whose poems have a haunting and passion- 
ately uplifting quality (see “‘The Ermine,” 
November 25th, 1878); and Rose Terry Cooke, 
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in whose verse an undertone of sadness 
could always be heard (“ The Anointing of 
the Sword,” November 17th, 1877); even her 
wittiest short stories were tinged with 
pathos; the Rt. Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, 
D.D., also, whose Christian poems are among 
the best the American Protestant Episcopal 
Church has produced, tho he, himself, ruled 
out his inspiring ‘‘O where are Kings and 
Empire now ?” from the Episcopal Hymnal; 
the Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer, who supplied the 
immortal verse to which Lowell Mason mar- 
ried his sacred rather than Lydian air that 
has often brought all heaven before our eyes; 
Harriet McEwen Kimball, still a valued 
writer of sacred poetry—‘ The Guest” 
(October 17th, 1861) is one of her best known 
poems; and Margaret EH. Sangster, the able 
editor of Harper’s Bazar, who has made her 
wide circle of readers all her frinds. With 
this group should be included the three 
‘women who have signed much good work 
with the name, Barr—mother and two daugh- 
ters (“The Two Doors,’ December 29th, 
1887, “The Song of Summer Time,” August 
24th, 1876, and “The Tree God Plants,” 
January 11th, 1877, are good illustrations of 
their work); Mrs. M. F. Bulls, whose little 
poem “'Trust ” renews its life yearly; Emily 
Huntington Miller, whose verse, always mu- 
sical and flowing, has the added advantage 
of being interesting as well; “‘ Howard Glyn- 
don,” Helen J. Angell, and many others 
whom I cannot enumerate here, but whose 
pleasant voices have won them recognition 
as singers. 

It would be superfluous here to write of 
Bryant, Holmes, or Aldrich, all occasional 
contributors, or Bret Harte, whose “ Miss 
Edith’s Modest Request” (January 24th, 
1878) is a delightful piece of nonsense with 
the sudden surprise of its closing stanza; but 
there are still others of this decade whom I 
would name, as Christopher P. Cranch, son 
of Chief Justice Cranch, who studied the- 
ology, and then became artist and poet. He 
was for many years a member of the Na- 
tional Academy, and from his many contri- 
butions I mention one which shows him in 
his double capacity (‘The Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau,” December 4th, 1873), recalling 
very sweetly his art student days. It sets 
the Forest before us as faithfully as would 
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a picture by Diaz; or Mrs. Piatt, whose keen, 
sweet, insistent note has won favor not only 
here, but across the sea; Mrs. Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton, too, has well nigh as large a 
circle of friends and readers in Great Brit- 
ain as in her own country. Hers, too, is 
nightingale music, sweet and sad, and tho 
her voice is seldom choked with tears there 
is always the breath of a sigh in the least 
melancholy of her ever tuneful melodies. 
Mrs. Moulton is always the friend of poets, 
and one of her most gracious services was 
the introduction to American readers of the 
blind poet, Philip Bourke Marston. It was 
he to whom Miss Mulock sang in his baby- 
hood: “ Look at me with thy large brown 
eyes, Philip, my King!” and by prophetic 
utterance defined the way this “ martyr yet 
monarch ” should tread as 
“Thorny and cruel and cold and gray.” 

Mr. Marston’s “ In Praise of Sleep ” (October 
8rd, 1878), refers to his loss of sight. 

Others might be named here who, like Mr. 
Marston, were cut off too soon for the full 
fruition of their early promise. Much was 
hoped of the Rev. William M. Baker who 
wrote both stories and poems; Rachel Pome- 
roy rose superior to adverse circumstances 
and threw down her gage.in defiance of fate 
with all the fortitude of Rebecca of York. 
Hers was one of the bravest voices of her 
day (‘‘ The Inevitable,” January 8th, 1871). 
Was the volume ever published which she 
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had in preparation in 1872? And Mary T. 
Reiley died at the South of yellow fever, 
soon after her graduation from the Normal 
School at Trenton, N. J. The first of hers 
ever published (‘Sea Maidens,” June 14th, 
1877), was handed to the editor by her teach- 
er. The editor was not suffering from dearth 
of good poetry, and he read the verses 
through three times, hoping, he said, to find 
a loop holesof escape, but acknowledged 
after the third reading that they absolutely 
forced themselves upon his accéptance. A 
volume of Miss Reiley’s verses was published 
by her mother soon after the daughter’s 
death. It contained some strong negro dia- 
lect verse, called out by Ku-Klux atrocities. 
Edmund Rowland Sill should also be named 
here. He was a writer of unusual thought- 
fulness, who might be called a poets’ poet. 

Other English contributors, besides Mr. 
Marston, of this period were Francis W. 
Bourdillon, whose voice, tho of small com- 
pass, is well trained; the Rev. Charles Kings- 
ley. whose beautiful and characteristic poem 
“The Priest’s Heart,” was published Sep- 
tember 18th, 1873 (in his collected works a 
number of changes are made in this poem, 
the most essential being the substitution of 
the word “cure” for “ medicine ’’); and Al- 
gernon Charles Swinburne, three of whose 
scathing sonnets (June 12th, 26th and July 
10th, 1873) would shut his verses out of 
Russia. 

Newark, N. J. 


Simpler Ways of Life. 
By William Clarke, M.A. 


IT. 

While luxury was in the early part of the 
century confined to a small class, it has now 
extended to the middle class as a whole, and 


even to the superior working classes. It is 
startling to know that the nation’s tobacco 
bill is nearly equal to-its bread bill. Men 
who not many years ago went straight from 
their office or warehouse to their homes and 
enjoyed a frugal meal, now dine at a club, 
where they consume half a dozen courses, 
washed down with wine which in their 


youth they never saw, and they find them- 
selves surrounded with all manner of pretty 
trifles, which drain their purses and help to 
pass the time. The growth of amusements, 
and of expensive ones, too, is a notable fact. 
I was discussing some time ago in one of 
our large northern towns the question of the 
undoubted decline of public spirit and inter- 
est in public questions among young men. 
A devoted social and political worker told 
me that the reason might be summed up in 
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ohe word—sport. “ Come to the weekly foot- 
ball match,” said he, “and you will see 
why young men don’t trouble their heads 
with serious matters. The enormous ad- 
dition to the number of theatres and music 
halls in London and in other cities reveals a 
spirit of growing luxury which compels one 
to pause and think of what this means. It 
means that people are able and willing to 
vote, as it were, a huge budget to other peo- 
ple to amuse them. The sum expended in 
this way in London alone would have fur- 
nished the revenues of a considerable State. 
Now, if it could be proved that society 
was more intelligent, more happy, and mor- 


ally better for this luxurious expenditure, ' 


then the growth of luxury would be fully 
justified. It is ‘life, fuller and more abun- 
dant, that is the great end: the means’ to 
attain that end are the mere counters in the 
game. But are these qualities growing 
among men? Is our modern society, as seen 
in the great centers of population, in London, 
Paris, New York, steadily growing better 
every day? Is life in those cities happier than 
it was? Is it morally better, is it more digni- 
fied, does it produce richer human results? To 
ask these questions is, 1 venture to think, to 
answer them. Ennui and dissatisfaction are 
the note of our time. Suicide increases 
with startling rapidity. 

But the immense growth of luxury is not 
merely due to the facility afforded by mod- 
ern machinery. Luxury helped to ruin the 
ancient world, where much of this machin- 
ery did not exist. Luxury, one feels, is ul- 
timately due to an insane rivalry and spirit 
of competition among individuals and 
classes. The desire to get ahead of some- 
body else is the chief cause of the demand 
for luxury. This is so because, in modern 
society, riches constitute the sole means of 
indicating what is supposed to be a higher 
social position. In early communities men 
are counted superior because of some per- 
sonal wealth. This man can fight better, or 
that can argue and persuade better, and he 
is elevated to the highest post in the tribe 
or nation. In the Middle Ages personal 
bravery on the one hand and spiritual ex- 
cellence on the other were the conspicuous 
qualities which raised men in the secular 
and religious spheres. Even after medieval 
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society had decayed, a long line of noble 
descent gave to a man a peculiar distinction. 
But modern society is founded on money, 
ana the possession of money is the criterion 
generally accepted by all classes as the test 
of a man’s position. It is true that the in- 


stinct for hero worship, which never dies out 


of men’s hearts, will, even to-day, elevate a 
poor man to the highest place in the esteem 
of his fellows; and it is significant that in 
America, where the modern spirit is the 
strongest of any country, and the desire for 
wealth keenest, no rich man is ever nomi- 
nated for the Presidency. 

Still, in the main, we must say that the 
money test is the test of social distinction 
under the conditions of modern life. Itisa 
rough and easy test which all men can un- 
derstand. Few men can appreciate vast learn- 
ing or deep thinking as tests of human ex- 
cellence, or as authentic indications of suc- 
cess. Even the loftiest character is not ap- 
preciated, because it makes a moral demand 
far in advance of the accepted standards. 
But if a man glitters with splendid posses- 
sions which others would like to have if 
they could, when the signs of his achieve- 
ments are tangible, every one comprehends 
that at once; and if he scatters with a free 
hand the crowd rejoices and votes him a 
fine fellow. Thus the money standard is 
more and more accepted as our commercial 
civilization extends itself. Commercialism, 
then, is the cause of luxury, and luxury is 
fatal to simplicity of living. 

The reaction against commercialism is al- 
ready manifest in society. Even the wealth- 
iest are unconsciously affected by it. Even 
in such comparatively superficial matters as 
the style and furnishing of a house the 
teachings of Ruskin and Morris have told 
on English society. But I should not be 
doing my duty if I led my readers to suppose 
that the much-needed return to simplicity 
ended here. It is a new constitution of so- 
ciety that is needed—a constitution founded 
on the new principle, or rather on the old 
principle, that the life is more than meat. 
the body than raiment. If we believe that 
to be true, we must work for it, each in his 
several capacity. Men who mean reform, 
who are really weary of a civilization so 
poor in character, so abundant in money, 
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will begin a new life by earnestly willing for 
themselves a different personal ideal. They 
will, in so far as they can, seek to be right, 
to be single-minded, to care for the health of 
their moral being first, and to let everything 
else be subordinate to that. If their “ moral 
being is their prime care,” like Wordsworth’s 
Happy Warrior, they will soon find that the 
very desire for abundance of possessions 
will decline and die out; they will find that 
the majority of so-called amusements be- 
comes dull and stupid, and that in nature, in 
books, in art and the spiritual life the true 
resources of the human mind are to be 
found. 

But one’s duty does not cease with the 
attainment of simplicity for oneself—if one 
can attain it alone. One feels the need of a 
better social organization to extend such a 
blessing to all. The life of the workman is 
no more simple, in a sense, than is the life of 
a duke. The workman is discontented, is 
pushing his fellow out of his place, is forced 
by circumstances to compete with a bitter 
eagerness ever growing, and is tempted 
more and more to desire all manner of stupid 
belongings even where he cannot get them. 
It may be supposed that, as the home of the 
average workman is bare enough, there is 
no need to cultivate simplicity in him. But 
by simplicity I mean, before all else, detach- 
ment of the soul from undue desire for ma- 
terial goods. I do not mean degrading pov- 
erty or the ascetic egoism of the Thebaid. 
There is a line below which life becomes too 
hard to be lived—a physical line of bodily 
satisfaction and comfort. The 30 per cent. of 
London’s inhabitants who, according to Mr. 
Charles Booth, live under the poverty line 
cannot in general live a satisfactory life. 
They cannot be clean; they cannot be de- 
cently housed; their children cannot receive 
proper nurture; their food is scanty and un- 
fit; their horizon is gloomy and sad. Such 
persons, so forlornly situated, must, in the 
nature of things, spend their leisure time in 
as vain desire for what they have not got, 
and what they see everybody around them 
striving to obtain, as a millionaire spends 
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his in forming new means of exploiting his 
rivals. The old prayer of Agar was ever- 
more true: “Give me neither poverty nor 
riches.” The one is as fatal to peace of 
mind as the other; and it is peace of mind, 
inward satisfaction, that is the end to be 
reached. ‘Therefore those who sincerely 
desire greater simplicity of life will work 
for such means as will lift the bur- 
den of squalid poverty from the shoulders 
of its victims, sure that no real progress 
will be made till that is done. What means 
are necessary to this object is a problem into 
which I cannot enter here. Both individual 
and collective exertion on a great scale will 
be needed to accomplish so great a reform. 
But the main idea must be that men shall 
learn to co-operate with one another instead 
of competing with one another in the pres- 
ent way. Not that competition will or ought 
to be altogether eliminated from life, since 
values can only be determined in that way. 
But the competition will be human, not an 
mal, and will be subordinated to ethical 
ends. I may add, as Matthew Arnold said. 
some greater measure of equality is a neces- 
sary condition of culture in which all shall 
share. There will never be a true culture, 
but only mere dilettanteism, until we have a 
eommon culture. I do not mean that every- 
body ought to be learned, since learning will 
always be the calling of the few. But the 
culture can and ought to be made the prop- 
erty of all. Let us look forward te the time 
when the wretched trash which the mass of 
our people read, when they read anything 
at all, will be forgotten, and all shall enter 
into possession of the rich treasures of 
knowledge and the highest and purest ideas. 
Science, by its discoveries, should prepare 
the way by lightening the load of daily toil, 
and it only needs to organize life on the 
basis of common interests and common 
needs. ‘“ Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these other taings 
shall be added unto you.” Not till men real- 
ly believe that with their heart ana soul will 
simplicity of life be possible for all, and the 
ape and tiger perish out of human life. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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How to Find God.* 


THE search for God, so easy for some, so 
strangely difficult for others, is the subject 
of the books noted below. Among them we 
give first prominence to the strong, simply 
written little volume by John Fiske, which 
one can read through at a sitting. 

John Fiske had been known rather as a 
philosopher or historian when he published 
“The Idea of God” and “The Destiny of 
Man.” He was counted of the company of 
Darwin and Huxley, and it was of the na- 
ture of a surprise when he first appeared, as 
if out of the enemies’ camp, as the champion 
of personal Theism. This last volume de- 
velops his argument, and beats about ‘no 
apologetic bush in the proof. And the first 


impression is that the book is interesting, 
irised with story and illustration, so that 
the philosophy is made easy and agreeable. 
It is no simple task to compass the breadth 
of a whole book in a few paragraphs, but we 


must indicate the point of view. The exis- 
tence of evil is Mill’s argument against an 
omnipotent God. Fiske escapes the argu- 
ment by the bold device of denying absolute 
evil, and admitting only relativity of evil. 
Without contrast there is no quality. 

“Tf we had never felt physical pain, we 
could not recognize physical pleasure. For 


want of the contrasted background its pleasure- 
ableness would be non-existent.” 


We may pause to admit that we might not 
“recognize” physical pleasure, but we can- 
not admit that it “ would be non-existent.” 
The child could enjoy sweet that had not 
tasted sour. God could be good in the eter- 
nities before evil may have existed. Fiske 
holds that evil is no product of Ahriman or 
Satan, but “is an indispensable part of the 
dramatic whole,” that “ God is the creator of 
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evil;” that man rises from brutehood, and 
that the morally bad and morally good repre- 
sent stages in the development of character. 
But it becomes actually good. This good- 
ness is the goal of humanity, produced under 
evolutionary laws, and all the more genuine 
for that. Yet the hideous lower stages are 
indispensable, without which would be stag- 
nation. This seems to be a mystic, almost 
poetic, view. We see no more reason why 
the process of spiritual evolution needs to be- 
gin with evil rather than with innocence 
than why a child’s growth should begin with 
pain rather than weakness. 

Mr. Fiske next discusses the origin of the 
ethical idea—that is, of love. He finds it in 
the prolongation of infancy, which develops 
the mother care and mother love. Here is 
the root of altruism, which, seen in its lower 
forms in the parent animal, and then in the 
animal herd which defends its young, each 
bull risking its life for the rest, develops in 
man into what is his chief perfection and 
glory. Thus we suppose that Kipling’s 
“Law of the Pack” utters the voiceless 
ethics of mutually protective wolves. But 
that law is binding, and so love becomes 
binding on man, and the whole Cosmic Proc- 
ess finds its end in self-sacrifice. 

And we find near by the argument for 
God. Nature is all moving up toward Love, 
and ethics is the ideal and goal of Nature. 
Further, the chain of correlation of forces has 
no place for thought, which cannot be 
weighed or measured, which does not enter 
the closed circuit of physical transforma- 
tions. For the materialist to assume that 
thought and feeling could not continue to 
exist if the segment of the physical circuit 
with which they coexist were taken away, is 
the hight of rash presumption. Further, the 
human heart postulates, demands, always 
and everywhere has demanded, three things— 
God, immortality, and an ethical meaning for 
the unseen world. That is, humanity al- 
ways has had a religion, gross in gross 
stages of society, but always refining itself, 
just as ethics refines itself with the develop- 
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ment of man. Religion came with the birth 
of humanity, and has been dominant ever 
since, and ever evolving as if toward a final 
goal. Now if this relation, thus begun and 
vitally developed, between man and the un- 
seen world is real only as far as man is con- 
cerned, while the objective term, the unseen 
world, is unreal, then we have here one 
unique contradiction of all the analogies of 
Evolution. Nature makes no such false 
steps elsewhere. The Cosmic Process else- 
where is confirmed; it must be here. 

All this argument, charmingly developed, 
is convincing to the convinced soul, or to the 
soul that really wants God, and a future life 
with ethical relations to this life; but it will 
not supplant the other arguments for relig- 
ion with which we are more familiar. Coin- 
cident with it runs a thread of assumption 
of a kind of God, transcendent and imma- 
nent in Nature, yet personal, less easy to con- 
ceive of than the ordinary anthropomorphic 
God, the “ Almighty Lord Shaftesbury” of 
our common worship. 

Professor Brooks’s volume is very differ- 
ent from John Fiske’s, and yet it reaches the 
same goal. The title is misleading, The 
Foundations of Zoology; for it uses the de- 
partment of which the Johns Hopkins pro- 
fessor is such a master only to illustrate the 
real subject which might better bear the 
title which Fiske has taken, unless we may 
say that its purpose is rather the negative 
one to show that Nature does not lead away 
from God, that Nature offers no assump- 
tions inconsistent with Theism. Professor 
Brooks boldly starts with a world of sensa- 
tions, all we know; and he seems to be an 
idealist whose chief philosophical authority 
is Berkeley, but who cannot possibly escape 
the hard fact of realism. His literary style 
is as difficult as that of Fiske is easy. The 
bare words of a cardinal sentence will often 
hardly convey a meaning, except to the very 
careful and sympathetic reader. For ex- 
ample, what does this mean at first sight ? 


“ Of all the strange errors that vex the soul 
of man, one of the strangest is the opinion that 
our faculties would lps¢ their reality and their 
value if the history of man were proved to be 
orderly, and what might reasonably be expected, 
for that our history cannot have the slightest 
bearing on the reality of anything in our na- 
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ture seems so obvious that it is hard to see why 
any one should question it.” 

But it has a definite meaning, as has all that 
the author says. 

Professor Brooks believes that life is some- 
thing different from non-vitalized matter. 
The reactions of a living organism are pe- 
culiar, and have relation to the history and 
welfare of its race. He says: 


“Tf, like Paley, I kick a stone, I may change 
its position, raise its temperature, and bring 
about other changes that might all be computed 
from a few simple data. What happens if, in- 
stead of a stone, I kick a dog? 

“In addition to certain changes which are 
obviously mechanical, like those in the stone, 
I start a new set of changes which could never 
be computed from the study of the kick alone. 
But note this remarkable fact: Show me the 
dog, and I may be able to tell you what he will 
do. If he have short hair, a pink skin, a big 
occipital crest, great cheek muscles, a long 
mahdibular kone, a short nose with little pig- 
ment, sma!] red eyes and crooked legs, he will 
not act like a dog with silky ears, curly hair, 
large dark eyes, a long, black pointed nose, a 
bushy tail and long legs with big feet. 

“What has the color of’ a dog’s nose or the 

size of his feet to do with the effect of the kick? 
Obviously, nothing at all; but the changes in 
the dog which follow the kick are not its effect, 
for they might follow an unsuccessful, attempt 
to kick precisely as they follow an actual blow. 
The color of his eyes and the other marks are 
racial characteristics which show what his an- 
cestry has been; how his parents and more 
remote progenitors have behaved under similar 
assaults.” 
At much length our author develops the 
proof that ethical ideas may have been de- 
veloped and yet lose no essential value. 
Every California salmon perishes that makes 
the long journey from the sea to the head 
waters of the river to provide a safe hatch- 
ing for its young; the race is wiped out for 
the good of unborn generations. Very few 
shad ever return to the ocean. The step 
from the salmon’s self-effacement to human 
altruism may be a long one, but Professor 
Brooks sees no dreadful consequences if it 
should appear that our moral sense had a 
natural history, and he refuses to admit that 
this would show that duty is not duty, or 
that wrong is not wrong. 

The substance of his teaching is that Na- 
ture is orderly, and that order is no denial of 
human freedom or of God. He refuses to 
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speculate about causes; he only knows order. 
What is the cause of succession and order of 
events ke does not know; it may not be in 
the things themselves; why not in an outside 
Power ? Indeed, his doctrine of will as or- 
derly approaches that of Jonathan Edwards. 
If all events belong to the Cosmic Process, 
and could be infallibly foretold, that affects 
no belief in God or freedom. Is man a ma- 
chine ? But a machine is something orderly, 
for a useful purpose; and what is the objec- 
tion? Now this eljmination of causes in 
nature clears the way very clearly for a 
Cause out of nature, but we doubt if the 
common mind will allow the elimination; 
just as we doubt the author’s Berkeleian as- 
sertion that “ most thoughtful men of science 
agree that ideas,” to the exclusion of objects 
of sense, “ are all we know the existence of.” 
So he reaches this conclusion: 


“ If any believe they have evidence of a power 
outside nature, to which both its origin and its 
maintenance from day to day are due, physical 
science tells them nothing inconsistent with this 
belief. If failure to find any sustaining virtue 
in matter and motion is evidence of an external 
sustaining power, physical science affords this 
evidence.” 


We judge this is our author’s conclusion. At 
any rate Nature seems to him brimming with 
purpose, not in its details, Paley’s eye, hand, 
ete., but in the construction of Nature which 
produces hands and eyes. This volume is 
an answer, on the one hand to the material- 
ist, and on the other to the theologian who 
denies evolution. It argues that Nature tells 
us not one thing against Theism. Nature is 
orderly; in its data are involved its products; 
but the question, What is the cause of Na- 
ture ? is one to which each must seek an 
answer for himself, “for each has at his 
command all the data within the reach of 
any student of science.” This is a most im- 
portant conclusion, we believe a true one, 
altho we are not able to accept all the phil- 
osophical nescience about causes that has 
made a considerable part of the argument. 

Quite different from these two volumes is 
the collection of short essays on Religious 


and Scientific Thought, contributed at various — 


times to the London Spectator by R. H. Hut- 
ton. They are not abstruse, nor do they at- 
tempt more than the expression of intelligent 
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faith and common sense on the current 
phases of religious and philosophical thought 
during the last twenty years. Thus Huxley 
and Mivart, Gladstone and Tennyson, Mill 
and Morley, Arnold and Martineau and New- 
man, all pass in review, and the discussion 
of their views is unusually sensible and 
helpful. 





TuE DAwN OF REason; or, Mental Traits in 
the Lower Animals. By James Weir, Jr., M.D. 
(The Macmillan Co. $1.25.) The ever attrac- 
tive subject of mind as it exists in the lower 
animals is treated with care and skill in the 
little book now before us. Dr. Weir in his 
preface says: ‘“‘ Many of the data used by the 
authors of more pretentious works are sec- 
ond hand or hearsay; the author of this treat- 
ise, however, has no confidence in the ac- 
curacy of such material, therefore he has not 
made use of any such data.” The italics are 
ours, by which we would call attention to the 
curious fact that altho Dr. Weir thus claims 
for his book absolute originality, he begins 
it by using ‘second hand” matter from 
Huxley, Romanes, Haeckel and others, and 
all through his book he repeats what is but 
hearsay so far as he is concerned. For ex- 
ample, he quotes Geer on the action of an 
earwig with its eggs; many other like ex- 
amples of the use of “hearsay material” 
might be pointed out. We speak of this not 
to detract from the value of Dr. Weir’s book, 
but to call attention to the author’s unwise 
assumption of originality. The book is very 
interesting and contains a large amount of 
valuable matter, both original and compiled, 
which has been carefully and attractively 
arranged so as to give the lay reader as well 
as the trained scientist the full benefit of the 
facts. It is not necessary that we should 
adopt all of Dr. Weir’s theories and sugges- 
tions in order to profit by his labors. He pre- 
sents the observations made by himself and 


-others clearly and fairly, and it is wonderful 


how much he has compressed into so small a 
compass. 


Porto RICO AND THE WEsT INDIES. By 
Margheriia Arlina Hamm. (12mo, pp. 230. 
F.. Tennyson Neely, New York. $1.50.) This 
book is, as it should be, mainly Porto Rico 
and very little of the other West Indies, 
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Neither its abundant illustrations nor its de- 
scriptive chapters bear out Emerson’s lines: 
“Let others sail to Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats through seas to seek.’ 

Mrs. Hamm is known by her valuable vol- 
ume, “ Manila and the Philippines.” Her 
book contains graphic descriptions of social 
and political conditions very different from 
our own. It does not touch on the work done 
by the Americans in reformong what has 
been corrupt, and introducing a better civ- 
ilization. A very interesting point often for- 
gotten is clearly brought out, the much larger 
mixture of Indian and negro blood than the 
census allows. Indians, quadroons and mu- 
lattos are counted as whites, and only a 
minority is pure white. Mrs. Hamm recog- 
nizes the absence generally of race preju- 
dice, but she does not seem to have discov- 
ered that in the higher social functions the 

line is still closely drawn. 


A History oF NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY. 
By George Nye Boardman. (12mo, pp. 314. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
This is a valuable book for the theological 
library. In it Dr. Boardman, lately of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, gives a suc- 
cinct account of the rise of the so-called 
New England Theology, from Edwards to 
Taylor and Finney. A final chapter briefly 
characterizes the development of what is 
now called the New Theology, and does not 
incline—nor would we—to regard it as a le- 
gitimate development out of the Edwardean 
theology. It comes from other fountains, 
German and English, which substitute the 
ideas of fatherhood and immanence for that 
of divine government. Our author very 
clearly traces the development of the doc- 
trine of atonement from Edwards and West 
to Bushnell. His criticism of the govern- 
mental theory is delicately sharp. 


Our Datty Homity. By the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, B.A. (16mo. Five volumes. Fleming 


H. Revell Co., New York.) Each of these 


snug little volumes has about two hundred 
and fifty pages, and each page has a text 
and a bit of a homily. Four volumes for the 
Old Testament and one for the New is not a 
proper division; but perhaps the work was 
cut short at the less leisurely end of the task. 
The lessons are evangelical, and occasionally 
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Pre-millenarian. Mr. Meyer is well known 
by his visits to this country, and deserves 


the high repute in which his friends hold 
him. : 


STARS AND TELESCOPES. <A Hand-book of 
Popular Astronomy. Founded on the Ninth 
Edition of Lynn’s Celestial Motions. By David 
P. Todd. 12mo., pp. 419. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, 1899.) Professor Todd, and we 
may say Mrs. Todd also, have the gift of 
writing admirable and delightful books on 
astronomy. Both author and publisher have 
done their best to produce a handsome and 
trustworthy book. It gives a simple, plain 
account of the astronomy of to-day and is 
very fully illustrated. The index tells plain- 
ly what part is from Mr. Lynn and what 
from Professor Todd. We take this occasion 
to remind our readers that there will be a 
total eclipse of the sun visible in the United 
States on May 28th of next year, the central 
track of which will pass from New Orleans 
to Norfolk, and those who wish to see it 
should arrange to be on that day along the 
line of totality. There will be a great exodus 
to the South at that time. 


PAPIAS AND His CONTEMPORARIES. A Study 
of Religious Thought in the Second Century. 
By Edward #H. Hall. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) Mr. Hall here gives us 
a concise and attractive study of second cen- 
tury Christian thought. The book bears 
every mark of patient and intelligent work, 
and it will be of great value to the student 
of early Christian history. An appendix, fill- 
ing about a fourth of the volume, contains 
notes and references that add much to the 
usefulness of the book in the _ student’s 
hands. Moreover, there are foot notes to 
almost every page of the text.. The study is 
brought down to the latest discoveries and 
gives the gist of the most recent work of 
scholars in the field under consideration. 


THE magnificent New English Dictionary, 
edited by Dr. James H. Murray, continues on 
its steady and stately course. The two last 
numbers received are parts of vols. IV and 
V, and are edited respectively by Henry 
Bradley and Dr. Murray. They include the 
words from Germano to Grasscloth, and from 
Hod to Horizontal. In the first of these parts, 
where the “Century” Dictionary has 954 
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and the “ Standard” has 917, this has 2,053. 
Where the “ Century” has 1,108 illustrative 
quotations this has 8,488. In the other part 
where the “Century” has 1,194 and the 
“ Standard” 1,198 words, this has 2,037. 
The longest word in the language, honorifi- 
cabilitudinity, comes in this installment; the 
two longest English monosyllables, we are 
informed, are straight and strength. But can- 
not schnapps also be called English? The 
history given of this word disproves the 
claim that Bacon invented it as an anagram 
to indicate his authorship of one of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. We learn that honeymoon orig- 
inally had more reference to the fickleness 
of married love than to its sweetness. This 
is a dictionary for scholars, for libraries, 
and constitutes a marvelous and incompar- 
able repertory of the etymology and history 
of the English language. 


THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD. Translated by 
Michael L. Rodkinson. 8vo, Vols. VI, VII. 
Section Moed (Festivals), pp. 201, 226. (New 
Talmud Publishing Company, New York.) 
Mr. Rodkinson’s immense task, that of the 
translation of the entire Babylonian Talmud 
into English, progresses with astonishing 
rapidity. These two volumes cover the 
Tracts on the Day of Atonement, the Holo- 
caust, Betzah (eatables), Tabernacles and 
Minor Festivals. Of course these volumes 
are full of very interesting matter, especially 
as illustrating the extreme punctiliousness of 
the rabbis about the Law. Here is a case in 
the Tract Betzah. On a feast day one may 
open his shop to get some things he needs, 
but the disciples of Shamma say he cannot re- 
place the shutters, if there are hinges, while 
the school of Hillel allows it. The discussion 
waged hot over those hinges. Allagree that the 
shutters can be put up if there are no hinges; 
the chief doubt being about hinges that are 
in the middle instead of at the sides. - The 
discussion of the Sabbath is interesting. 
Rabbi Joshua said: ‘“ Divide the day—one- 
half for the Lord and one-half for you, be- 
cause we are told ‘ Thou shalt call the Sab- 
bath a delight,’”’ so that half must be for 
pleasure, for eating and drinking. One even 
finds rules of curtesy. The scholar must al- 
ways walk to the left of his master, or if 
there be two scholars, the greater should be 
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on the right, but fall a little behind, and the 
other on the left. ‘One who goes on the 
right of his master is a boor.” ‘“‘ When the 
three angels came to Gabriel, Michael was 
in the middle, Gabriel on his right and 
Raphael on his left.’”? This is the first trans- 
lation of the Talmud ever attempted that 
was supported by Jews. Hitherto they have 
opposed translations in any language, as the 
Mohammedans object to translating the 
Koran. But American Jews are more 
liberal. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN’S WORKS. New Library 
Edition. Illustrated. Vols. I-Il. (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.00 the volume.) 
This is a handsome library edition of Park- 
man’s complete works in twelve volumes, 
with illustrations. The paper, binding and 
print are beautiful. The two volumes in 
hand are “The Pioneers of France in the 
New World” and “The Jesuits in North 
America.” 


GERMANY, HER PEOPLE AND THEIR STORY. 
By Augusta Hale Gifford. (Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing Co. $1.75.) This is a good com- 
panion volume to be read along with the 
story of Austria noticed above. It is a 
straightforward story giving the main out- 
lines of German history with clearness and 
precision from Arminius to William II. 
Some illustrations and a full index are help- 
ful features, the portraits being especially 
good. 





Literary Notes. 


NExT week Mr. R. H. Russell will publish 
Charles Henry Meltzer’s translation of Ger- 
hart Ilauptmann’s masterpiece, “Die Ver- 
sunkene Glocke.” 


...-Drexel Biddle, of Philadelphia, announces 
for the fall a volume of “ Arctic Romances,” 
by Albert White Vorse, a member of the Peary 
expedition in 92. 

....Mr. Clement Shorter has retired from 
his position as editor of the Illustrated London 
News. His weekly letter on literary topics had 
come to be a pleasing feature. 

..--Next September Mr. Dunne will publish, 
through Messrs. Small, Maynard & Company, a 
new series of sketches to be called ‘Mr. 
Dooley: In the Hearts of His Gountrymen.” 


....The June number of the Pall Mall Maga 
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zine promises to be of especial interest. F. C. 
Burnand, editor of Punch, Hon. William Wal- 
dorf Astor, Clark Russell and H. C. Wells are 
some of the contributors. 


....Dr. Madison Peters’s “Justice to the 
Jew” wil! be published by F. Tennyson Neely. 
Dr. Peters believes that much of what is excel- 
lent in the world we owe to the genius of the 
people whose name is so often used reproach- 
fully. 

...-Robert Chambers’s “ Ashes of Empire” 
is very popular in England, but in Germany 
Emperor William is said to have forbidden its 
translation. In a new story which will appear 
serially in Harper's Weekly Mr. Chambers will 
introduce the Emperor as one of his characters, 
it is understood. 

....A new history of Israel in French has 
appeared from the pen of C. Piepenbring, of 
Strassburg, entitled “‘ Histoire du Peuple d’Is- 
rael” (Strassburg: J. Noiriél. Price 6.40 
marks). The work forms a pronounced con- 
trast to the rather flippant history published by 
Renan and the ultra-critical production of 
Vernes. While not absolutely conservative, the 
work is predominantly so, and offers to French 
readers some of the results of the best conserva- 
tive research of Germany. 





Books of the Week. 


The Life and Work of Thomas Dudley. By 
Augustine Jones. 10x7, pp. 484. New 
York: Houghton, Miffiin & Co..... 

The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, A New 
English Translation. By C. i. Foy. 
12110, pp. 208. New York: Dodd, Mead 


The Book ‘oft .——/. ‘A aor English Trans- 
~g 3 , By W. Bennett. 10x12, 
ew Toek : oad: Mead & Co.... 
THe ieee By Beatrice Harraden. T14x5, 
PP. 345. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
An Epic of the Soul. 12x10, pp. 121. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker 
The Cougar Tamer, and Other Stories of Ad- 
venture. By Frank Welles Calkins.7x5, 
P. 263. Chicago: Herbert S. wane & 


leery Ann ‘and Other Girls and Boys. “By 
Elia W. Peattie. aa: pp. 287. Chicago: 
Herbert 8. Stone & Co.. 

The Penalties of Taste, and Other Essays. 
By Norman Bridge. 7x5, 165. Chi- 
cago: Herbert S. Stone & 

Can We Disarm? By Joseph McCabe. 7x5, 

P. 151. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & 


Love's Dilemmas. By Robert Herrick. 7x5, 
193. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & 


The. Perfect Wagnerite, a Commentary on 
The Ring of the Niblungs. By Bernard 
35. pp. 170. 2) icago: Herbert 


A Short History of the United States. By 
Justin Huntley McCarthy. 7x5, pp. 370. 
Chicago : Herbert S. Stone & C 

Sand ’n’ Bushes. By Maria Louise Pool. 
is. pp. 363. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone 

0. 


Men’s Tragedies. By R. V. Bisley. 714x5, 
pp. 303. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Books I Have Read. 7 —. pp. 223. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & 


The Short Line War. By Merwin-Webster. 
7x5, pp. 334. New York: The Macmillan 


Co 

The European Tour. By Grant Allen. 
x5, pp. 297. New York: Dodd, Mead 
Co 


Across the Campus. By Caroline M. 
ler. 716x5, pp. 287. ees York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons Shales 

A Texas Ranger. By N. : Jennings. Tm 
x5, pp. 256. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons....... 

— roe 4s By Rey. Dr. “Joseph Keller. 
5x4. 150. New York: Benziger Bros. 

The Biessed Sacrament. By Rev. Dr. Jo- 
seph Keller. 5x4, pp. 159. New York: 
Benziger Bros.. jee ey ae ca 

The Works of Shakespeare. ye 
Herford. 7x5, 301. Vol. III. 
York: The Mach ilan Co 

Social Phases of Education in the School 

and the Home. By Samuel T. Dutton. 
VAXD, P pp. wae New York: The Macmil- 


an 
Neonomic “Aspects of the Liquor, Problem. 
By John Koren. ax x5, A, Bp 2. New 
York : gy Mifilin O's os wise eee: 
ae wis of the Swamp. << Mary Hart- 
Catherwood. 7x5, : 


La Comédie 

Translated by Katharine Prescott Worme- 

y. Pére Goriot ; The Marriage Contract. 
Illustrated by * Pierre-Georges Jeanniot 
and Guorges Cain. 716x5, pp. 479. Bog- 
ton: Little, Brown & 

In and Out of Three Nor a Inns. “By 
Anna Bowman Dodd. 714x5, 394. 
lustrated by C. S. Reinhart Ag other art- 
ists. Boston: Little, Brown & Co...... 

La Comédie Humaine of Honoré De Balzac. 
Translated by Katharine P. Wormeley. 
pomeirs of Two Young Married Women, 

y Albert Savarus. Illustrated by Jules 
Glrardet and Maximilienne Guyon. 714x5, 
179. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Cathedral Days; A Tour fn Southern Eng- 
land. By Anna Bowman Dodd. ee 
ed from sketches and Seen nee ‘yd 
Eldon Deane. New ed x5, pp. 
385. Boston: Little, Setea & 

Fromont and Risler. By yon Fooling Daudet. 
Translated by Geo. B. Ives. 

9. Boston: Little, Brown & Co 

The Victory of the Will. By Victor Char- 
bonnel. Translated by Emily Whitney, 
with an Introduction by Lilian Whiting. 
Bax, pp. 329. Boston: Little, Brown & 


‘an 


Selected eramples of Decorative Art. By 


thaus. In twelve parts; first 
TE parts now out. 20x13. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1. * Pa part. 
Psychology in the Schoolroom . F. G. 
Dexter and A. H. Garlick. Tut, a 413. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co 
The Art of Teaching. By David Salmon. 7% 
x. pp. 289. New York: Longmans, Green 


Some Coionial Mansions, and Those Who 
Lived in Them. By Thomas Allen Glenn. 
12x10, PP. 457. Vol. I. Philadelphia: 
Henry Coates & Co 

inate’ and Central Asia. 

— 10x7, pp. 548. 


Tiverton Tales. By Alice Brown. 714x5, ie 
339. New York: Houghton, tar & 

The Measure of a Man. By E. Livingston 
Prescott. PS spade pp. 302. New "York : 


— of aoe of Dinkinbar. by Her- 
bert Ilwaine. ag pp. 282. New 

York: R. F. Fenno & C 

Prisoners and Captives. By Henry S. Merri- 
man. 7x5, pp. 393. ew York: R. F. 
Fenno & Co 

The Angel of the Covenant. By J. "Mac- 
laren Cobban. 7x5, pp. 561. New York: 
R. F. Fenno & C 

The Little I Saw of Cuba. By Burr Mc- 
Intosh. 11x8, pp. 172. New York: 
Tennyson Neely 

se ’s Panorama of Our New Possessions. 
Fok <i pp. 139. New York: F. Tennyson 
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The Peace Conference. 


THE Peace Conference at The Hague 
opens this week. Will it accomplish any- 
thing? The pessimists say no. They point 
to Finland, Poland,the expulsion of the Jews 
from St. Petersburg, to Persia and China as 
indicating the real purpose of the very Power 
at whose invitation the congress meets, and 
also to the failure as yet to respond at all to 
the only practical proposition that has been 
made. England, it is understood, offered to 
suspend her last naval vote if Russia would 
do the same. As yet no. answer has come. 
Germans of every rank, military and civil, 
have nothing but sneers, and Professor 
Mommsen characterizes it as “a printer’s er- 
ror in the history of the world.” Montene- 
gro and Bulgaria are to be represented, but 
not the Transvaal or the Orange Free State. 
The German delegate to whom the Czar ob- 
jects has not been withdrawn, and is still 
vociferating his defense of war. Live polit- 
ical questions are tabooed with a rigor that 
is significant, yet still the sessions are to be 
strictly secret and under a censorship as 
rigid as that which prints special editions of 
the press for the Czar’s perusal that he may 
know only what his ministers want him to 
know. What a spectacle for the close of the 
nineteenth century! 

So far the pessimists. What say the op- 
timists? It is much, very much, that the 
very possibility of general peace should be 
even considered. The mere fact that the rep- 
resentatives of the independent nations of 
the world, including such despotisms as Rus- 
sia, Persia, Turkey, China, come together to 
consider that possibility marks a new era, 
and is the first step toward recognition of 
the pre-eminent value of peace. It is also a 
wondrous advance in the fellowship of na- 
tions. That the great Powers of Europe 
should pause even for a moment and confer 
on terms of at least nominal equality with 
the weaker governments, recognizing their 
right to a voice in the conduct of the world’s 
affairs, is something that has never been 


done before. There is, too, a distinct recog- 
nition that it is after all the peoples, not the 
monarchs alone, who guide the destinies of 
the nations. Were nothing to come of the 
Conference but the recognition of these two 
principles, the possibility and the advantage 
of peace, as against the inevitableness and 
cruelty of war, and the right of the people 
to be heard in the councils of the nations, 
the Conference would mark a long step for- 
ward in the world’s progress. 

But there is much that may be done in the 
line of practical results. Arbitration is prac- 
tical. The recognition of the right of pri- 
vate property on the high seas as on the land 
is practical. The extension of rules for the 
alleviation of the suffering inevitable in war, 
so long as it shall last, is practical. All of 
them will come up for discussion and will in 
all probability receive large support. A 
recommendation in regard to them by the 
Conference to the monarchs and legisiatures 
of Europe and America, and even of Asia 
and Africa, will carry a weight that could 
not possibly belong to the deliverances of in- 
dividual societies, or even of single govern- 
ments. It is unfortunate that the very gov- 
ernment which has been so prominent in 
support of arbitration should go into the 
Conference with the record of an adverse 
vote in our Senate at Washington on the sub- 
ject of an arbitration treaty with the nation 
nearest to us not only geographically but in 
race, language and life; yet this very incon- 
gruity may result in overcoming the obsta- 
cles. There is nothing like the committing of 
a government, as an individual, to a princi- 
ple, in conference with others to secure the 
complete application of the principle. 

Which are right, the pessimists or the op- 
timists? We believe the optimists have far 
the better of the argument. Acknowledging 
all the incongruities, even the irony of the 
situation, without overlooking a single point 
of discouragement, we welcome the Peace 
Conference at The Hague as a distinct and 
great advance in the fellowship of. the na- 
tions toward the time when right shall make 
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might, and not might: right. That it will 
mean absolute cessation from war we do 
not believe. War is sometimes right—God’s 
means of punishing wrong:—but it will make 
unjust wars more difficult; it will emphasize 
the value of peace; it will not only strength 
en, but extend, the good results of the Gen- 
eva Convention, and thus lessen suffering; it 
will open the door for still further mutual 
conference and help to inaugurate the reign 
of sweet reasonableness in the relations of 
the nations of the world. 





The Strikers at Wardner and 
Buffalo. 


THE proceedings against the strikers in 
Idaho who destroyed the mills of two min- 
ing companies and killed a non-union work- 
man have excited much interest in the ranks 
of organized labor because the regular army 
was employed to preserve order, and for the 
additional reason that the miners’ union ap- 
pears to have been denounced and outlawed 
in an official proclamation. It is desirable 
that the character of these proceedings 
should be clearly understood. There was no 
available or trustworthy militia, and there- 
fore the Governor, a Democrat, asked the 
Government for troops. These were sent, 
under the command of General Merriam. 
By them or with their help several hundred 
of the rioters were arrested. Then the proc- 
lamation was issued, not by General Mer- 
riam, as news dispatches of the 7th inst. in- 
correctly asstrted, but by Bartlett Sinclair, 
State Auditor, at the order of the Governor. 
It bears no evidence that the commander of 
the Federal troops had anything to do with 
it. 

This proclamation, which is addressed to 
the mine owners in Shoshone County, does 
not denounce the miners’ union by name. It 
says that “ certain organizations or combina- 
tions existing in Shoshone County have 
shown themselves to be criminal in purpose 
by procuring property to be destroyed and 
murder to be committed; by reason whereof 
it has been twice necessary to declare mar- 
tial law in that county.” Then the mine own- 
ers are told that “the employment of men 
belonging to said or other criminal organiza- 
tions during the continuance of martial law 


,produce in the approaching trials. 
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must cease.” The mines of those who shall 
disobey this order will be closed. Owners 
are instructed that they must not employ 
any applicant who does not present a permit 
issued by Dr. Hugh France, who appears to 
be a relative of the Sheriff, and every miner 
now employed must obtain such a permit 
within ten days. 

Of course the organization which is thus 
denounced is the miners’ union, and the State 
authorities would have pursued a more 
manly course if they had put their meaning 
in plain words. But as the proclamation 
stands they do not call the union a “ criminal 
organization.” Dr. France knows what the 
Governor means but does not clearly say, 
and in granting permits will be guided by his 
knowledge of the Governor’s purpose. If 
General Merriam had issued a proclamation 
he would have expressed his meaning 
plainly. The labor unions should observe 
that the order is to be enforced only during 
the continuance of martial law. 

Was the Governor justified in asserting di- 
rectly or vaguely that the miners’ union is 
“criminal in purpose” and has “ procured 
property to be destroyed and murder to be 
committed?’”’ That is to say, is the union 
guilty as an organization, or should the of- 
fenses be charged only against individual 
members of it? This is a question of con- 
siderable importance. It can be answered 
only by the evidence which the State will 
Dis- 
patches from Idaho say that members of the 
union have become witnesses for the prose- 
cution and will furnish evidence enough to 
convict a hundred of those who destroyed 
the mills and killed the workman at 
Wardner. It is not yet indicated, however, 
in the reports that their testimony will show 
that violence was actually planned or ap- 
proved at a meeting of the union. Those 
who used rifles and dynamite were a minor- 
ity, and it is said that they deceived their 
associates as to their criminal purpose. On 
the other hand it is asserted that this latest 
riot and others in the past were caused 
by the central committee, composed of three 
delegates from each of the four local lodges 
of the union, and that this committee is con- 
trolled by desperadoes. 

Organized labor elsewhere should not de- 
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nounce the action of the Federal troops at 


Wardner. The army has simply assisted the ° 


Governor, at his request, in preserving order 
and arresting persons accused of crime. The 
State authorities may show that they were 
justified in denouncing the union itself and 
in attempting to suppress it. The trials will 
settle this question. Labor unions else- 
where should know that the excesses of the 
miners’ union in the Coeur d’Alene region 
have been so great that organized working- 
men in other parts of the land may well de- 
fer a decision concerning the merits of this 
case until the whole story shall have been 
told in court. 

The striking grain shovelers at Buffalo 
have deserved the sympathy of workingmen 
in other cities and of all who are unwilling 
that the laborer shall be degraded and ruined 
in body and soul by a conspiracy to make 
him a drunkard and subject him to the rule 
of greedy keepers of grog shops. The strike 
there was chiefly a revolt against an infa- 
mous system which compelled the workman 
to receive his pay in certain saloons owned 
by confederates of the employing contractor, 
and virtually required him to spend a large 
part of it in those places to the pecuniary 
advantage of the employer and his foreman, 
and to the great disadvantage of the laborer 
and his family. The strikers have made a 
good and orderly fight against this debasing 
system, and have compelled the abolition 
of it. 





Professor Briggs’s Ordination. 


DousBTLEss when Professor Briggs entered 
the Protestant Episcopal Church he thought 
he should there find peace. Doubtless he 
longed for peace. While he will not shrink 
from ecclesiastical combat, nor bate one jot of 
free assertion of belief to avoid it, yet it was a 
great grief and disappointment to him that 
he could not be let alone in the Presbyterian 
Church, and allowed to carry on the scheme 
of study which he most enjoys, and which 
has already borne its fruit in a noble series 
of volumes on Bible study. The zeal and 
zest which he gives to self-defense and to 
counter-attack in a trial for heresy may be 
as great, but his real satisfaction and de- 
light is not nearly so great as that which he 
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feels when propounding his novel demon- 
stration of the meaning of selah, or reducing 
the poetry of the Psalms to Hebrew tri- 
meters or pentameters, or elucidating the 
verse structure of the original Aramaic of 
our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. It was a 
pain to him to have to waste two years of 
his life in controversy which should have 
been given to his Hebrew Lexicon. 

It was also a great pain to him that the de- 
cision of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
should have left. the word “suspended” 
against his name in its list of ministers; for 
he is as devout a believer in the rightful au- 
thority of the Church as he is a diligent stu- 
dent of the Bible; and when he saw that 
there was no hope, without long and bitter 
conflict, of recovering his position as a Pres- 
byterian minister, he naturally and properly 
left the Presbyterian Church for the Episco- 
pal. We say properly, altho, had he been a 
man who had no larger business on hand 
than controversy, it might have been his 
duty to stand in the Presbyterian Church 
for his rights, by the side of his friends, and 
wait for his vindication. But progress hard- 
ly comes that way. .Personal wrongs are 
seldom righted. It is very much easier to 
leave subsequent heretics in peace than it is 
to restore one once condemned for heresy. 
While reforms do not go backward, they do 
not stop to pick up their martyrs. 

Professor Briggs might easily have joined 
the Congregational communion. The Man- 
hattan Association, with its large body of 
distinguished clergymen in New York and 
Brooklyn, was ready to receive him. Many 
of them could not accept his views, but they 
believed in liberty of interpretation, and he 
knew they would admit him, and he was 
strongly inclined to go there. But his real 
convictions took him elsewhere. He holds 
high views as to the authority of the 
Church, as he is 4 high Calvinist. The Pres- 
byterian Church was a good home for him; 
but if he must leave it, he wanted a Church 
which makes much of its corporate tho not 
tactical succession, and claims authority. 
Now, while Congregationalism allows the 
utmost liberty on this as on all other varia- 
tions within the wide bounds of Christian 
faith, yet, as a fact, Congregationalism 
makes little of Church authority and much 
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of individual loyalty and liberty. Professor 
Briggs liked the spirit of the Congregational 
fellowship, but his convictions did not draw 
him to a “ rope of sand,” nv matter if some- 
how it is a rope that does its share of the 
Church’s pulling. So he went to the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, where his daugh- 
ter had preceded him and is now serving as 
a deaconess. 

But he was mistaken in thinking that he 
would there be welcomed in peace. There 
are two main branches in that Church, one 
which we may now, since it has so nearly 
absorbed the Low Church, call Broad, with- 
out thereby meaning anything less than 
evangelical; and the other, the Ritualistic, or 
Narrow Church, since the old High Church- 
men are now mostly aligned along the new 
questions of liberty or of ritual. A High 
Churchman, like Dr. John Fulton, may be 
a Broad Churchman on every question ex- 
cept those of orders and succession, but a 
Ritualist must be a Narrow Churchman all 
over. He is essentially anti-Protestant, anti- 
free thought, anti-Pauline. He believes that 
the Kingdom of God is meat and drink and 
sacrament and law and letter. The Narrow 
Churchmen are very strong in the Episcopal 
Church, and they have done only their duty, 
as they see it, in opposing the reception of 
a man who asks not what the Church has 
believed, but only what is truth. We respect 
the honesty and courage of Dr. Clendenin 
for objecting to the use of his church for the 
ordination of Professor Briggs; but it would 
be a great misfortune for the Episcopal 
Church if such men as he and Dr. Richey 
should rule it. 

Bishop Potter very properly refused to be 
disturbed by the noise of the objectors, and 
he proceded with the ordination last Sunday, 
notwithstanding formal protest. To have 
done otherwise would have been submission 

those who wish to make their Church a 
small sect. The Bishop is a man of cour- 
age and he did not back down. There may 
possibly come a trial for heresy, but he will 
control the selection of the court. There is 
more likelihood that he will himself be called 
to account by the House of Bishops and 
there he might even be censured; but he will 
have behind him the weight of the Church, 
if not the majority of the little dioceses. 
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What would be the result of a trial for 
heresy is thus indicated by Dr. John Fulton, 
perhaps the wisest man in the Episcopal 
Church, barring Dr. W. H. Huntington. He 
says in his Church Standard: 


“ What is there to protest against? Nothing: 
on earth, unless it be the canons of the Church: 
under which all these things have been done;: 
and a protest against the canons must be made,. 
if at all, to the only body which has the power’ 
to change them, to the General Convention, not 
to the Bishop who acts under them. But there 
is more talk of presenting Dr. Briggs under a 
charge of holding and teaching doctrine incon- 
sistent with the doctrine of the Church. What 
a wretched blunder that would be! If such a 
presentment and trial should result, as it in- 
fallibly would, in the acquittal of the accused, 
the verdict would create an impression in the 
public mind that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has gone clean over to Dr. Briggs. If 
that is what our too impatient friends desire, 
by all means let them present Dr. Briggs for 
trial.” 

We think that those friends whom Profes- 


‘sor Briggs has left can blame him for only 


one thing. They will pardon him, we pre- 
sume, for leaving them to carry on their con- 
flict alone, for perhaps it will be quite as 
easy for them; but they will naturally com- 
plain that he has discredited his own Pres- 
byterian orders by joining a Church which 
denied their validity and required reordina- 
tion. He goes to a denomination which re- 
fuses to admit that the Presbyterian is a 
true Church, or to allow a Presbyterian min- 
ister to enter its pulpits. Dr. Edward Ab- 
bott once said that the Episcopal Church is 
the “roomiest Church in America.” This 
may be true theologically, altho the attacks 
on Professor Briggs have thrown doubt 
upon it; but ecclesiastically it is the most 
exclusive. Professor Richey, representing 
the General Theological Seminary, speaks of 
all other American Christians as “ our sepa- 
rated brethren, whether Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Congregationalists, or 
Roman Catholics.” The separation is un- 
fortunate and unbrotherly. Not only can 
Professor Briggs not preach in a Presbyte- 
rian Church, but he cannot preach in a Con- 
gregational or Methodist church without per- 
mission of the neighboring Episcopal rector. 
If he should become himself a rector, he 
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éduld not invite the President of the Union 
Theological Seminary to officiate with him. 
Of course this is far from right or brotherly. 
But neither Professor Briggs nor a multitude 
of other Episcopalians believe this to be 
right; they desire to have it otherwise. Per- 
haps one of these days they will succeed. In- 
deed, the great Episcopal question now is 
whether the Broad Churchmen shall lead 
their Church to a closer fellowship with their 
Protestant brethren, or whether the Narrow 
Churehmen shall bring it closer to Rome. 





Franchise Problems. 


THE apparently trustworthy report that 
Governor Roosevelt is about to call an extra 
session of the Legislature points to the prom- 
inence in the public mind of questions relat- 
ing to municipal franchises, for the subjects 
to be considered, if the Legislature be called, 
are the tunnel franchise in New York and 
the bill, recently passed, for the taxation of 
the value of all such franchises as real estate 
is now taxed. The bill which empowered 
the Rapid Transit Commission to provide for 
the construction of a tunnel road by private 
capital, but forbade the alienation of the 
franchise in perpetuity has been vetoed by 
the Mayor. The existing law restricts the 
Commission to plans for the construction of 
the road by the city itself, and this method is 
excluded for the present by the attitude of 
the city government. The Governor would 
like to see the rejected bill passed over the 


_Mayor’s veto. The bill for the taxation of 


franchises could be very much improved, he 
thinks, by changes which the Legislature 
would make. 

Much reckless comment upon the Gov- 
ernor’s attitude toward this important bill 
has been published. Because he sees de- 
fects in it and would have them removed, 
his enemies say that he has “ surrendered to 
the corporations.” It is true that the pass- 
age of the bill was due to his urgent mes- 
sages, but he did not assert that it was a 
perfect measure. He did say in substance 
that it was a commendable attempt to re- 
quire corporations holding public franchises 
to pay their just share of the public burdens, 
and he repeatedly pointed out that it 
would probably need amendments by which 
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it might be perfected. The arguments of 
prominent lawyers, laid before him at his 
request, appear to have convinced him that 
certain amendments ought to be made with- 
out delay. This bill is legislation of a new 
and important character. The valuation of 
intangible franchises is a matter of some dif- 
ficulty. The bill leaves it to the local as- 
sessors. It was pointed out to him that un- 
der such conditions the rule would not be 
uniform throughout the State, and that valu- 
ations would be subject to the caprice, igno- 
rance, or favor of local authorities in some 
places, where even the practice of black- 
mailing corporations might be promoted by 
the exercise of the power so conferred. 
Therefore, it was argued, the law should be 
administered by a central authority, such as 
a State commission, in order that the rule 
and practice might be uniform for all places. 
It was also said that provision should be 
made for the relief of corporations already 
paying a considerable franehise tax in some 
form to a city, and that the tax now paid to 
the State should not be overlooked. It was 
even asserted by one of the attorneys that 
because of certain provisions in the existing 
law concerning the taxation of real estate 
the tax to be collected under the bill as 
it stands would be practically nothing. 

The Governor prefers that the franchises 
shall be valued and assessed by the State 
authorities, and before the passage of the 
bill he suggested an amendment to this ef- 
fect. He was also inclined to prefer a tax 
on gross receipts to one on values. If he de- 


cides that amendments making these and 


other changes should be considered at an 
extra session, his course will be in accord 
with opinions expressed by him before the 
adjournment of the Legislature. The charge 
that he has surrendered to the corporations 
or is about to surrender to them is amusing 
to any one who knows the man. He will 
surrender to no one, but if he shall be con- 
vinced that the bill as it stands really ought 
not to become a law, he will have the cour- 
age to say so, and to withhold his signature, 
notwithstanding his earnest support of the 
bill when the passage of it was endangered 
by legislative intrigue. ; 

The question is one of more than local in- 
terest, for if this attempt in New York to 
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collect taxes from those holders of muni- 
cipal franchises who now pay little or noth- 
ing for their highly profitable privileges shall 
be successful the example will be followed 
elsewhere. The progress of the discussion 
here concerning the merits and the defects of 
the measure is observed closely in other 
States by many students of taxation who 
have been impressed by the recent rapid ex- 
pansion of the power and increase of the 
profits of transportation companies and other 
corporations which control public franchises 
in our large cities. 





Tramp Marriages. 


As to the propriety of the late marriage 
in Greenwich, Conn., of a New York divorcée 
there can be but one opinion among decent 
people. We do not need to discuss it. It 
does not concern the larger question of di- 
vorce, for every respectable man or woman 
allows that when a divorce is obtained for 
the only cause allowed in New York, and 
when the guilty party is forbidden to marry 
again in the State, and the innocent party is 
given the charge of the children, it is an out- 
rage against all decency for the guilty party 
to be married, and in this case, on the very 
same day, in another State. Every State ex- 
cept South Carolina and New York .allows, 
and properly so, divorces for certain other 
causesthan adultery; but as to this one cause 
there is no question. : 

Doubtless the marriage of these two mem- 
bers of a smart and rich set is legal. The 
woman was divorced in New York; she was 
married in Connecticut. As yet the laws of 
these States have not been made uniform, as 
they ought to be. Congress can do nothing 
for marriage; that belongs to the several 
States, and public sentiment must control it 
there. What we wish to speak of is the duty 
of Christian ministers in such cases. 

It is something larger than this particular 
case. We believe the Congregational min- 
ister who married these people, coming from 
a communion that forbids the marriage of 
divorced people, claims that he was deceived 
or at least misinformed. But it would have 
been very easy for him, a man who is not 
ignorant of New York, and who had served 
a pastorate in Salt Lake City, to have found 
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out who these people weie of somewhat fa- 
mous, even notorious, names. He had before 
him the license in which, unless there was 
perjury, which we have not heard of, it was 
distinctly stated that the woman had been 
divorced. That ought to have given pause. 

But this was not the only suspicious thing 
about the license. It was there stated that 
the two parties lived in New York State. 
Why had they come to Connecticut? We 
know the reason, to evade the laws of New 
York. Why had they come to a Congrega- 
tional minister? To escape the laws of the 
Episcopal Church. Is there here no duty of 
comity, ecclesiastical or political, that should 
at least forbid unseemly haste in marrying 
strangers? Is tramp marriage to become a 
recognized institution? We do not mean to 
say that all the laws of any one denomina- 
tion or State shall be held as binding on its 
members or citizens when they go out of it; 
but at least the curtesy is due of attention 
and care, in order to discover whether there 
is any good reason for the escape. 

The State of Delaware has a law to pre- 
vent tramp divorces. It reads: 

“No divorce shall be granted in this State 
for any cause which is not a ground of divorce 
in the State where the cause arose.” 

This law in no wise interferes with the 
rights of the citizens of Delaware, but it ad- 
mits a principle of comity in refusing to 
grant to the citizens of another State what 
they would be refused at home. We do not 
say that the Episcopal or the Roman Catho- 
lic rule about the marriage of divorced per- | 
son is right—indeed we believe it too strict; 
but at least other denominations will not care 
to be made the Gretna Green or Botany Bay 
of these churches’ felons or runaways. At 
any rate that minister is recreant to the 
sanctity of the home who remarries a di- 
vorced person who has broken up a former 
home. 


THE collision on the Reading Railroad at 
Exeter was due to the carelessness of some 
one. The first train was stopped by a block 
signal just below the Exeter station, because 
the track ahead was temporarily obstructed 
by coal cars. Its speed was so great that it 
passed beyond the signal for twice its length 
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before it could be brought to a standstill. 
The engineer then backed it into the block 
out of which it had passed and began to 
wait for a clear track ahead. Both the con- 
ductor and the engineer knew that another 
fast train was following them closely, but 
the published reports do not say that they 
took the simple precaution to send back a 
man with a lantern. The rules of all rail- 
read companies formerly required this to be 
done for the protection of trains unexpect- 
edly checked. Twenty-nine lives would 
have been saved at Exeter if a brakeman 
had promptly gone back with a danger lan- 
tern immediately after the train stopped. 
The engineer of the following train appears 
to have overlooked the warning signal at the 
upper end of the same block, which should 
have stopped him as the other engineer had 
been stopped below. The operator was or- 
dered by telephone from Reading to display 
this signal. He did so and reported after- 
ward that the second train had disregarded 
it and passed into the block, which it should 
not have entered. Here we see strange care- 
lessness on the part of the men controlling 
the two trains, while the signal men appear 
to have done their duty. It may be expected 
that the company’s investigation will place 
the responsibility where it belongs. 





WE give even the Secretary of the Anti- 


. Imperialist League the hospitality of our 


columns to explain the purpose of the organi- 
zation, some of whose publications have been 
excluded from circulation among our soldiers 
in the Philippines. It is a bit amusing that 
we are told, as if to secure the prestige of 
Pilgrim authority, that the two men who 
engineered the first meeting in Boston, Mr. 
Gamaliel Bradford and Mr. Erving Winslow, 
“were lineal descendants of those who first 
sought freedom on Plymouth Rock.” The 
editor of THE INDEPENDENT would hardly 
claim his lineal descent from Governor Brad- 
ford as an argument on the other side. Mr. 
Winslow tells some interesting facts about 
the campaign his League has carried on, not 
the least so being the not disinterested aid of 
the tobacco and beet sugar interests. We are 
content to await the fulfilment of the 
prophecy with which Mr. Winslow’s article 
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concludes, that the next President will accept 
the platform of the Anti-Imperialist League! 





...-General Henry, a few words from 
whom we are glad to print this week, has 
issued a farewell address to the people of 
Porto Rico. He is warmly appreciative of 
the good will of the people, and he leaves 
them with the reminder that success, har- 
mony’ and good government depend upon 
“humanity and justice, and a due regard to 
the Golden Rule of doing unto others as we 
would like to have done to us.” We see that 
his successor, Colonel Davis, has been 


obliged to accept the resignation of the Sec-. 


retary of State, Sefior Acuna, and has asked 
the leader of the new Republican party to 
take his place. That party is the more 
progressive, but had been kept out of office 
until General Henry insisted that it should 
be represented. Colonel Davis is an ener- 
getic man of much ability, whose duties in 
Washington have kept him out of the field 
of war and thus of promotion, and he has 
every incentive to make a fine record as 
Governor-General. He is a Roman Catholic. 


....Professor Du Bois’s weighty article on 


“The Negro and Crime” is not a formal 
answer to that by Mrs. Harris, but it is a 
virtual one. We need add nothing to it. We 
believe Mrs. Harris’s statements are the ex- 
travagant product of local excitement. Be- 
fore that first Palmetto lynching it was the 
testimony of the white people that the races 
were living together in harmony. Lynching 
destroys harmony, breeds fear and hatred. 
From the time those half dozen negroes were 
taken out of the hands of the law and mur- 
dered, doubtless there has been a spirit of 
revenge, and the condition of fear has arisen 
which Mrs. Harris describes. 


....We may add a single note to the article 
on “ Wireless Telegraphy ” in this issue; and 
that is that a chief task to which inventors 
are turning their attention to the concentrat- 
ing of the waves, as in the headlight of an 
engine, so that they will be focused in a 
single direction. One may imagine that this 
is not simple, considering that the waves will 
pass straight through a house or a hill, but 
some progress has been made in this direc- 
tion. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


The Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. 


. By R. H. Pitt, D.D. 

THE attendance at the Southern Baptist 
Convention is unusually large this year. 
Louisville is central to the territory of the 
Convention and is very accessible. It is, 
moreover, the home of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, around which so 
heated a controversy has raged for three 
years. Hundreds of alumni have been drawn 
hither by reason of this and also in order to 
visit their alma mater. 

Of course the deepest interest centred in 
the meeting of the Trustees of the Seminary 
and their action concerning Dr. Whitsitt. The 
Board held three long sessions on Thursday. 
They were occupied wholly with the consid- 
eration of Dr. Whitsitt’s resignation. There 
was full discussion and at length the resig- 
nation was accepted. 

To those who had closely watched events 
this result was not a surprise. If Dr. Whit- 
sitt had not himself offered his resignation 
he would have remained undisturbed. The 
board would never have dislodged him. 
They had twice—once at Wilmington, in 
1897, and again at Norfolk, in 1898—fully 
vindicated him. They were bound by the 
logic of the Wilmington deliverance, reaf- 
firmed at Norfolk, to continue to support him. 
When, however, he, without pressure of any 
sort from the Board, sent in his resignation, 
many of his stanch friends in the Board felt 
that he had opened up a way out of a per- 
plexing situation. The group—a small one— 
of members who have from the first de- 
manded his retirement were not influential 
in bringing about the acceptance of the res- 
ignation. The motion to accept the resigna- 
tion was made by a member who had sted- 
fastly supported Dr. Whitsitt in previous 
sessions and most of those who advocated it 
had previously taken active part in defending 
Dr.Whitsitt. Some of these declared that they 
believed he had made good his historical con- 
tention. Notwithstanding all this the vote 
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on his resignation as professor was very 
narrow, being 22 for acceptance and 20 
against. 

Quite a number of causes combined to pro- 
duce the result. A desire for respite from 
ceaseless agitation influenced some, others 
felt that Dr. Whitsitt was not gifted as a 
leader, while a few were displeased with 
him on account of his historical views. The 
result isnot anout and out triumph for Land- 
markism, but it will give this dogmatic and 
aggressive wing of the denomination great 
encouragement. It will be a hint to them 
that ceaseless and reckless agitation will 
get them pretty much anything they want. 

The three Boards of the Convention report 
an uncommonly prosperous year. Receipts 
for foreign missions were $108,716.06. This 
is less than last year, but on account of re- 
duction in expenditures the Board reports 
no debt. There were 845 baptisms on the 


field, a much larger number than in any pre- 
vious year. Eighteen new missionaries were 
appointed during the year. The Home Mis- 
sion Board received during the year $61,794.- 


58, an increase of $7,744.17. The Board re- 
ports that the work among the negroes, in 
which the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society of New York, the white State Con- 
ventions and the colored State organizations 
are co-operating, is proving very useful. 
The report gives interesting details of the 
enlargement of the work in Cuba. The work 
of the Sunday School Board (located at 
Nashville) shows growth. Receipts amount- 
ed to $67,173.30, an advance over last year 
of $2,100. he Board during the year, be- 
sides its periodical business, has distributed 
17,448 Bibles and Testaments. 

This letter closes before the Convention 
has finished its business, but it has advanced 
far enough to show that it will be a quite 
memorable session in point of attendance 
and fraternity of spirit. It is not likely that 
any seriously divisive issue will come be- 
fore the body. 

Judge Jori Haralson, of Alabama, who has 
been president of the body for ten consecu- 
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tive years, declinéd re-election, and ex-Gov. 
W. J. Northen, of Georgia, was chosen by 
acclamation. 


Loursvitte, Ky. 





Dr. Briggs Ordained. 


Dr. Briags was ordained a priest of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church by Bishop Pot- 
ter in the Pro-Cathedral on Stanton street, 
in this city on Sunday. The announcement 
of the ordination was made on Friday, and 
full opportunity was given to any who de- 
sired to make protest, but no voice was 
raised. The High Church opponents of the 
ordination were not present, but there were 


there Dr. Francis Brown, of Union Theolog-: 


ical Seminary; Dr. J. H. McIlvaine, formerly 
of the Presbyterian Church of the Cove- 
nant, now in the Episcopal Church, and a 
considerable delegation from the Union and 
General (Episcopal) Theological Seminaries. 

The sermon was by Dr. Geo. W. Douglass, 
on Matt. 21: 23, and the subject was the au- 
thority of Christ over and above the author- 
ity of the Church, and of traditionalism. He 
dwelt upon the necessity of intellectual life 
in the Church in order to its best growth 
and development. The ordination services 
were conducted in the usual form with no 
interruption or mark of special interest. 

Bishop Potter gave to the public a state- 
ment explaining his action in the form of a 
letter addressed to a layman who had pro- 
tested against the ordination. He calls at- 
tention to the fact that a Bishop’s powers 
are constitutional and not absolute, and that 
he can act only after certain preliminaries 
have been taken. After those have been 
taken and are seen to be right he has no 
option but must proceed according to the 
rules of the Church. He then shows how all 
these steps had been taken in regard to Dr. 
Briggs, and gives in full the certificate of the 
Standing Committee of the Diocese. He 
then continues: 


“Under these circumstances, and unless some 
charge affecting the character or teaching of the 
Rey. Dr. Briggs which was not covered by the 
foregoing testimonial had been presented to me, 
[ should not consider myself as having discre- 


tion to disregard the plain imperative of the 
canon, 
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“ But nothing of the sort has been adduced. 
The book, the teachings of which have lately 
been challenged, has been for some time before 
the public, and the Standing Committee of the 
Diocese has been convened since recent and par- 
ticular attention has been called to it. It was, 
in my judgment, competent to that body, if it 
had seen fit to do so, to recall the certificate 
originally forwarded to me, on the ground that 
it had been signed under a misapprehension or 
with insufficient knowledge; but this it has not 
seen fit todo. J must therefore accept that cer- 
tificate as final, and I shall do so. 

“I beg, however, that you will not suppose 
that I am seeking to escape from any personal 
responsibility in the matter of the ordination of 
Dr. Briggs by retiring behind the action of my 
constitutional advisers. I have not the slight- 
est desire to do so. ‘The outcry against the 
author of ‘The Introduction to the Study of 
Holy Scripture’ is chiefly to be deplored be- 
cause it betrays such a lamentable ignorance of 
the progress of sound learning and the judgment 
of the best Christian scholars. One of these, a 
Bishop, writes : 

“ You may be interested to see that the old staid 
Christian Knowledge Society republished my little 
pamphlet on the Bible, which contains the same 
principles that are elaborated in your treatise. I 
am indignant at the misrepresentations, or, we 
will hope, the misunderstandings, of some of your 
critics. Have they for the first time come across 
the interpretation of the speaking with tongues 
wuich harmonizes that book with the Epistle to the 
Corinthians? Have they never read Dean Plump- 
tre’s article on the subject in Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible?” 

“In a word, the author of ‘ The Introduction 
to the Study of Holy Scripture’ has simply 
stated conclusions which the best learning 
and the most devout minds have accepted be- 
fore him. I do not myself accept all of them; 
but that any of them denies or impugns any 
fundamental doctrine of the faith can only be 
shown by mutilations or perversions of what 
the author has said, which are as malignant as 
they are unscrupulous. 

“I note the prediction with which you con- 
clude—that Dr. Briggs’s advancement to the 
higher ministry for which he has been recom- 
mended will precipitate departures to the Church 
of Rome. This would indeed be unfortunate, 
for the author of ‘The Introduction to the 
Study of Holy Scripture’ holds letters from 
eminent Roman Catholic scholars of foremost 
rank in institutions of learning of foremost dig- 
nity, expressing the warmest appreciation of his 
contribution to the study of the Bible and in- 
timating their purpose to make use of it in 
their classrooms. Here again it would seem 
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that a somewhat larger knowledge would be the 
safest guide to wise action. 

“I need hardly add, after what I have writ- 
ten, that it is my intention to proceed at the 
time appointed to Dr. Briggs’s ordination. 

“T am, dear sir, sincerely yours, 
“H. C. Porrer.” 





THE Christian Mirror, of Portland, Me., 
will be consolidated with The Congregational- 
ist, of Boston. Dr. Merrill, the editor, has 
accepted the financial agency of Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

....The Twentieth Century Methodist Mil- 
lion-Pound Fund in England is progressing 
very encouragingly. Already over 650,000 
guineas are reported, and a very large num- 
ber of circuits have not yet contributed, and 


the Sunday school contributions have not 


yet been made. The reports from circuits 
already given also are not considered com- 
plete. 


....The vacant professorship of Pastoral 
Theology at Rutgers Theological Seminary 
will be filled next month by the General 
Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) Church. 
Hight classes have nominated Denis Wort- 
man, D.D., of Saugerties, N. Y. Dr. Wort- 
man is one of the best known and most re- 
spected clergymen of the Reformed Church, 
is a contributor to THE INDEPENDENT, and 
has published much in prose and verse. 

....At a recent meeting of the Salvation 
Army in England, Sir Cecil Rhodes paid a 
most cordial tribute to the success of the 
social Work of the Army in South Africa. 
When an application was made to the Cape 
Parliament for aid there was a full investi- 
gation, and as a result a vote in aid was 
granted and has been continued ever since. 
Similar grants are made in fifteen of the 
English colonies toward this work, not on 
a sentimental basis, but as a practical return 
for the good work done in the different sec- 
tions. 

....The letter of Bishop Horstmann, of 
Cleveland, to the Pope announcing his accept- 
ance of the. Papal letter on Americanism is 
in delightful contrast of style with some 
others that have appeared. It is, of course, 
most respectful, but it is not pitiably obse- 
quious. He thanks the Pope and rejoices at 
the service he has done, and ‘‘ accepts with 
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ali his heart” his decision; and that is all 
and enough. With this is to be contrasted 
the first letter of adhesion published, that of 
Archbishop Ireland, whose relation to the 
conflict explains the emphatic humility of his 
reply; or the last letter, by Archbishop Cor- 
rigan, which quite outdoes that of Archbish- 
op Ireland. 


....The bitterness of feeling which has 
been engendered by the ordination of Pro- 
fessor Briggs is illustrated by the Address 
sent out last week by Dr. Clendenin to the 
clergy of the diocese. Referring to Dr. 
Rainsford’s statement that “The men of 
weight are on Dr. Briggs’s side,’’ he quotes 
the General Theological Seminary and Dr. 
Dix as opposed to Dr. Briggs’s teaching, and 
he says: 


“Dr. Rainsford did not mean knowledge then 
when he said ‘men of weight.’ What did Dr. 
Rainsford mean? Well, most of us know, and 
know also that the rector of St. George’s is not 
a brave enough man to tell the public just what 
he did mean. He meant there was a group of 
powerful men here in the Hast, backed by god- 
less wealth, which had lowered the standard of 
faith and morals in the Anglican Church. 
These men, in guarded ways, have ordered poor 
missionary bishops and priests, and other de- 
fenseless people, what they must do and what 
they must not do. These men have opened the 
floodgates for unbelief to pour in upon the pure , 
faith and morality of the historic Church of the 
English-speaking people, and these men are 
looking to the ordination of Charles Augustus 


-Briggs to vindicate their disloyal course. Yes, 


these men of weight are against us, and, what 
is more, we are against them. And when, in 
after years, this issue, now fully opened, is 
closed, these things will have changed or ‘the 
men of weight’ will have left the Anglican 
Communion.” 

Dr. Rainsford had made it clear that he re- 
ferred to such men as Professors Cheyne and 
Driver. 


.... The Latin text of the Pope’s letter to the 
South and Central American: bishops, sum- 
moning them to a council to be held in 
Rome, is now before us. From the time the 
call was announced we have believed that 
its chief purpose was to reform -the evils 
and the bad morals which have been quite 
too prevalent in these Spanish-speaking 
countries. They could have passed unob- 
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served some years ago, but now there are 
more visitors from Europe and the United 
States, and there are repeated charges of 
immorality allowed by the Church, such as 


has much discredited it and has given great . 


trouble to Catholics in this country, who 
could not believe that these stories were true. 
The intervention of the United States, long 
threatened in Cuba and now accomplished, 
has, we believe, brought the matter to a 
crisis; but the way was prepared for it by 
a commission of American priests sent by 
authority of Delegate Satolli to report the 
condition of the Church in the Spanish coun- 
tries. We seem to get confirmation of this 
apparent purpose of the council in the 
Pope’s letter summoning it. He says, in the 
most important paragraph, it is “the object 
of the council that among those nations 
which belong to the same, or at least a kin- 
dred race, there might be established a 
healthy unity of ecclesiastical discipline, 
that morals worthy of the Catholic profes- 
sion might thrive, and that the Church 
might flourish before the world through 
the united efforts of good men.” The 
language is general, but the need is evi- 
dent and great, and we trust the noble pur- 
pose of the aged Pontiff may begin to be ac- 
complished. 


....-There is a difference of opinion and 
policy as to the control of the mission work 
to be done in the Antilles by the Congrega- 
tionalists. After the announcement that the 
American Missionary Association would send 
a committee to Porto Rico to investigate the 
conditions there, the Home Missionary So- 
ciety requested that the two societies should 
send their joint committee to Porto Rico and 
Cuba; but when it appeared that this would 
be expensive and require a return from Cuba 
to New York before going to Porto Rico, it 
was agreed that the A. M. A. should send its 
committee to Porto Ricoand the C. H. M. S. to 
Cuba, and that their reports should be 
sent to both societies. This was done. It was 
then agreed that the A. M. A. should occupy 
Porto Rico, and the Executive Committee 
passed a vote, and sent it to the C. H. M. S., 
declaring that in their view the two islands 
should be under the care of the same society, 
and that they were ready to undertake work 


in both islands. To this the C. H. M. S. 
would not agree. Its representatives de- 
clared that according to the reports of the 
committees sent to Cuba and Porto Rico the 
conditions in the two islands were very dif- 
ferent, the one needing schools and the other 
churches. On the other hand, the represent- 
atives of the A. M. A. declared that the con- 
ditions and needs of the two islands were 
practically the same, and that it would be 
confusing to the churches to have two 
societies appealing for the same work; and 
that, besides, the charter of the C. H. M. 8. 
did not allow it to do work in a foreign coun- 
try like Cuba. To this the reply was made 
that in anticipation of this difficulty they had 
just had their charter amended at Albany. 
The conclusion reached was the adoption of 
a minute definitely stating the two different 
views, and the agreement by the C. H. M. 8. 
not to interfere with the work of the A. M. 
A. in Porto Rico, and by the A. M. A. not 
to interfere with the work which the C. H. 
M. S. planned to begin in Cuba. The matter 
will doubtless be discussed at the approach- 
ing annual meeting of the C. H. M. S. in 
Hartford. 





Missions, 


The Russian Church in Persia. 


WE have reported occasionally the progress 
of the remarkable movement in Persia by which 
the great body of -the Nestorian Church in 
Urumia has been transferred into the Greek 
Church of Russia. It is certainly a most unique 
chapter in the history of modern missions. For, 
debarring the political aspects which the out- 
side world will feel constrained to put on it, we 
must give due credit to the assurance of the 
Holy Synod that the earnest missionary zeal of 
the Russian Church alone prompts to this enter- 
prise. As yet it has sent but a single mission- 
ary of priestly orders for the taking over of the 
Nestorians into the Orthodox Church, acting in 
conjunction with the Nestorian bishop, whose 
reception into that Church last spring caused 
such a sensation in St. Petersburg at the time. 
Just what the full aims of his mission are to be 
has not yet been developed. In connection with 
the activity of Russian Church agents in Syria 
at this time, and rumors of a similar propa- 
ganda in Kurdistan, and also among the Syrian 
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Christians of India, it might seem that the 
Russian Church had entered upon a systematic 
movement to incorporate the numerous frag- 
ments of the Old Syrian Church into itself. In 
this light it will be interesting to watch the 
character of its operations in Persia. For the 
present activity there seems to be confined 
chiefly to the enrollment of converts. 

And here appears the astonishing feature of 
the movement from a missionary point of view. 
The eager, light hearted way in which these con- 
verts rush from the old creed to the new one, re- 
nouncing, and even anathematizing the faith of 
their fathers, which won for them the name of 
“The Protestants of the East,” and in support 
of which their blood often reddened the soil of 
Persia, and the rapid wholesale process by 
which the Russian ecclesiastics transform them 
by hundreds in a day from Nestorian heretics to 
Orthodox Greeks, is altogether a most novel pro- 
cedure in modern missionary methods. The 
Russian religious press is naturally much elated 
over the glowing reports which reach them 
from Persia. But impartial onlookers cannot 
but wonder at such seeming trifling with the 
solemn realities of religious belief. What sober 
victory can be counted here for Christian truth? 
What triumph for any Church is such a swear- 
ing into its fold of a fickle uninstructed nation 
as this? Without any catechumenical instruc- 
tion save a few catechismal questions and an- 
swers at the door of the church, as they file up 
to be enrolled, accepting in a parrot-like way 
the long hated doctrines of “ Mary the Mother 
of God,” the reverence of pictures, and confes- 
sion to the priests, of what value is their nomi- 
nal change of belief? How can it be that their 
real underlying motive is not understood? ‘The 
unrest of all the Oriental Christians in Turkey 
and Persia, espetially since the Armenian mas- 
sacres, is notorious. Relations between them 
and their Moslem neighbors have become in- 
tensely uncomfortable. Tho the Nestorians of 
Persia have had less reason to complain of 
Mohammedan rule than some other Oriental 
Christian peoples, yet they, too, have been very 
restive under the galling yoke of Islam. They 
have waited impatiently for some form of de- 
liverance through the representations of Amer- 
ican, French and English missionaries. But 
matters have grown steadily worse instead of 
better, due chiefly to the remediless decadence of 
the Persian Government. ~The readiness of 
Russia now to come to their relief offers a 
strong hope of immediate protection. It is a 
golden opportunity not to be thrown away. The 
aspiration of years seems about to be realized. 
The stipulated price for this effective succor, 
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their embracing of the Greek faith—well, it is 
doubtless a large price to pay, in the eyes of 
some of the more enlightened ecclesiastics, but 
then, as between the prolonged agony of Moslem 
tyranny and misrule and a seemingly slight 
change in doctrinal beliefs which will bring 
them under the certain shelter of Russian 
power, the impatient restless Nestorian of the 
nineteenth century does not hesitate long. Prob- 
ably some compunctions of conscience will be 
widely felt when the Russian icons are intro- 
duced to every house, and the pledge to rever- 
ence the sacred pictures becomes a practical 
duty of every day life. 

What will be the effect of this entrance of the 
Russian Church among the Nestorians, under 
such novel circumstances, upon the Protestant 
missions there all friends of those missions will 
watch with deepest interest. It is understood 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury’s mission- 
aries have encouraged all their adherents among 
the Nestorians of Urumia to unite with the Rus- 
sian Church. Such a unification of the East- 
ern Churches accords well with the High Church 
views of Anglican ecclesiastics. The Protestant 
churches developed by the Presbyterian mission- 
aries seem to be the only bodies from among the 
Nestorians who have in any good measure with- 
stood the shock of this religious cyclone, and 
they, too, as reported, would seem to have lost 
a considerable number of members. The sym- 
pathy of all evangelical Christian churches will 
be given these little Protestant communities 
which have, in the midst of this storm, held true 
to the doctrines and worship they have learned 
to revere and love. It is likely to become a seri- 
ous question whether the certain extension of 
Russian political power over the Persian prov- 
ince of Azerbijan will permit the continuance of 
any Protestant mission in the territory. And 
what will be the fate of those Protestant native 
churches when the Russian Holy Synod comes 
to extend its rigorous laws over that province? 

Can it be hoped that the milder temper of the 
present Czar will appreciate the stedfastness 
of these Protestant Christians, found by Rus- 
sian missionaries as already established in the 
land, and exempt them from the harsher en- 
forcement of those laws which have given to the 
Stundists a lamentable notoriety ? 

In all events we may regard the historic Nes- 
torian Church of Persia as practically effaced. 
And the much larger portion found in the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan is in process of disintegra- 
tion. A considerable faction have opened the 
way for the Roman Catholics to enter among 
them, which at this moment threatens serious 
harm to the integrity of the Patriarch’s rule, 





FINANCIAL. 


The Death of Mr. Flower. 


THE stock market suffered a heavy blow 
on Saturday in the unexpected and sudden 
death of ex-Gov. Roswell P. Flower, the 
head of the influential banking and broker- 
age house of Flower & Co., who for more 
than a year past haa been the acknowledged 
leader of the investment and speculative 
movement toward higher prices. Mr. Flow- 
er, who was in his sixty-fourth year, had 
gone to the Country Club at Eastport, L. L., 
for a little recreation. After lunch on Fri- 
day, an attack of indigestion seriously af- 
fected his heart, which had been weakened 
by fatty degeneration. Early in the even- 
ing heseemed to be recovering, but a renewal 
of the attack a little later found him unable 
to resist the progress of the disease, and he 
died at 10:20 p.m. It was expected, of 
course, that the market would be severely 
shaken on Saturday. There was a wild 
scene at the opening and the stocks in which 
Mr. Flower had been so deeply and actively 
interested were sharply depressed at once. 
Several of the greatest capitalists in Amer- 
ica, however, had been associated with him 
in his operations, and his house could have 
had their support if it had needed help. But 
such assistance was not required, and Mr. 
Flower’s partners were even able to say to 
their customers that the firm would protect 
all of them if margins should be exhausted. 
Before the close of the two hours’ market, 
the covering of short sales and a partial re- 
vival of confidence checked the decline, and 
a considerable part of the early loss was re- 
covered. The following table shows how the 
so-called Flower stocks were affected: 

May May 


_ 12th. 18th. 
Close. Open. Low. 
Br Rapid Trans.1183% 110 100 106% 
Fed. Steel........ 6144 56 50 55% 
Int. Paper. 35 46 
Peop. Gas........ 101 112% 
Rock Island...... 107144 10934 
5344 614 
125 =: 164 21- 


Close. 


Air Brake.......185 155 


Mr. Flower had been the strongest of the 


men actively engaged on the bull side. Both 
his character and his success in the promo- 
tion of those projects associated with his 
name inspired confidence, which was not 
misplaced, and at his death his numerous fol- 
lowers were stricken with dismay. The de- 
pression caused by their sales was increased 
by the operations of bears for the decline. 
The market outside of the Flower stocks fell 
with them, but the effect upon it was much 
less serious. 

Mr. Flower began his life work without 
the aid of a family fortune. His experience 
in his youth and early manhood as farmer, 
clerk, school teacher, salesman and merchant 
in a small town gave him an exceptional 
knowledge of human nature. He became a 
financier almost by accident nearly thirty 
years ago, when the illness and death of his 
wife’s brother-in-law, Henry Keep, brought 
him to’ New York as the manager of Mr. 
Keep’s large interests and investments. 


During the last two years he was notably 
successful in developing certain properties— 
chief among these being the People’s Gas 
Company of Chicago, the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company and the Federal Steel 


Company. For many years his firm had 
been identiued with the interests of the Rock 
Island Railroad Company. The market val- 
ues of the stocks of these and of several 
other companies with which he was con- 
nected have been increased by extraordinary 
advances. These greatly enlarged his for- 
tune and enriched many who had become ac- 
customed to rely upon his advice. 

No leader in Wall street ever won a more 
enviable reputation than Mr. Flower enjoyed 
by ‘reason of his good qualities and the ex- 
cellent record of his business career. He was 
optimistic, kind, shrewd, benevolent, frank 
and accessible. He gained for himself, his 
associates and his followers by building up, 
not by tearing down. He did not resort to 
deceit or trickery to accomplish his ends. 
His optimism in finance was qualified by a 
wise conservatism. This was recently shown 
by his published remarks about the exces- . 
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sive capitalization of some of the new com- 
binations. He was largely interested in two 
or three such organizations, but he did not 
hesitate to criticise those in which methods 
which did not commend themselves to his 
good judgment had been used. His confi- 
dence in the strength of the nation could 
not be shaken. He exhibited it by making 
large investments at the beginning of the 
recent war. In the campaign of 1896 his 
services in support of an honest currency, 
and in opposition to the candidate and plat- 
form of the party of which he had been a 
prominent member, were of great value. 
His speeches were excellent and effective— 
clear, convincing and admirably adapted to 
the needs and character of those whom he 
addressed. 





Financial Items. 


THE new compressed air motor cars 
which the Metropolitan Street Railway Co. 
will soon introduce on its Twenty-third 
Street line are reported to have proved 
highly satisfactory at a recent trial. 

...-Agricultnral papers report that the 
growing crop prospects continue favorable, 
especially for wheat. Winter wheat is said 
to be doing very well considering the hard 
conditions earlier in the season. 


....One of the trusts formed last week 
was the American Bicycle Company, incor- 
porated under the laws of New Jersey in 
Trenton, with a capital stock of $80,000,000, 
of which $35,000,000 is cumulative preferred 
stock and $45,000,000 is common. It is re- 
ported that A. G. Spalding has been prom- 
inent in the promotion of this company. 

....-Edwald Fleitmann, the head of the 
well-known firm of Fleitmann & Company, 
dry goods commission house, was last week 
elected President of the National Citizens’ 
Bank, of which he has been a director for 
ten years. The Cashier, D. C. Tiebout, has 
been elected Vice-President, and will hold 
both offices. The National Citizens’ Bank 
has a capital of $600,000, a surplus of $120,- 
000, and total resources of $4,737,177.69. 

...-On Wednesday, May 17, at 10 o’clock, 
subscription lists will be opened at the 
offices of the Produce Hxchange Trust Com- 
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pany and McIntyre & Wardwell in New 
York city, the International Trust Company, 
in Boston, and Dean & Shibley, in New York 
and Providence, for subscriptions to $4,500,- 
000 first mortgage, six per cent. gold bonds 
of the United States Flour Milling Company, 
lately incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey. The price is 102% and © 
interest, being the balance of an issue of 
$7,500,000 bonds, of which $3,000,000 have 
already been taken by the vendors’ and at 
private subscription. The United States 
Flour Milling Company is composed of near- 
ly all the large and successful flour mills in 
the West and several in the East. The ag- 
gregate capacity is 39,000 barrels per day, 
and the storage and elevator capacity 2,272,- 
000 bushels. The net earnings per 
annum of all the mills included are esti- 
mated at $922,873, by Yalden, Walker & Co., 
the auditors. The forms of the trust deed 
and of the bonds have been examined and 
approved by Messrs. Dunbar & Rackemann, 
of Boston, as counsel. Subscriptions are in- 
vited to the above described bonds, payable 
ten per cent. on application and 92% per 
cent. and interest on allotment, to be made 
within ten days from the day the subscrip- 
tion books are closed. The officers of the 
United States Flour Milling Company are 
George Urban, Jr., President; Jacob Amos, 
Vice-President; Thos. A. McIntyre, Treas- 
urer, and Jos. A. Knox, Secretary and As- 
sistant Treasurer. Undoubtedly this issue 
will be largely over-subscribed. 


....The following dividends are announced: 

American Express Company, $3.00 per share, 
payable July 1st. 

Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 114 per 
cent. semi-annual, payable June Ist. 

....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week were : 


BANKS, 


America. Importers and Tra- 
American Exchange 180 
Bowery 

Butchers and Drov’rs’ 795¢ 
Chatham..... ....... 311 
Citizens’.............. 1454 | New York N B.A.. 
OIE <2... ccccccscccce SD =| PaPR.c.. ae" 
165 | Phenix..... ....... 
Corn Exchange.... . 870 | Republic .... ....... 
German-American.. 118 | Shoe and Leather... 105 


TRUST COMPANIES, 


sob terssee 


Manhattan Co ...... 
Market and Fulton.. 236 


Mechanics’ 
25034 
538 


Franklin.... 





INSURANCE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 
A New President Elected. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER was last week elect- 
ed President of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, succeeding the late President, 
Henry B. Hyde. Mr. Alexander was born 
at Princeton, N. J., July 19, 1839, and is the 
son of Rev. Dr. James W. Alexander, of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, of which 
Rey. Dr. John Hall was recently pastor, and 
is the grandson of Prof. Archibald Alexan- 
der, D.D., of Princeton College. James W. 
Alexander was graduated from Princeton 
University in 1860, and is one of its trus- 
tees. He began his career in New York by 
practicing law, but in 1866 he became Secre- 
tary of the Equitable Society, of which his 
uncle, William C. Alexander, was the first 
President. He was made Second Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1871 and First Vice-President in 
1874. Mr. Alexander has been virtually the 
President of the Society during Mr. Hyde’s 
recent illness, and is a gentleman in every 
way qualified to fill the position of Presi- 
dent. Mr. Hyde and Mr. Alexander were so 
intimately acquainted with each other and 
had at heart the best interests of the Equita- 
ble for so many years that the policy pur- 
sued by the Equitable from its inception 
will be continued by Mr. Alexander. Mr. 
Alexander has the respect and confidence of 
every official of his own company and every 
business man with whom he is in any way 
connected. He has, in addition, a most at- 
tractive personality and a most lovable dis- 
position, so that it is a pleasure to know him. 
His friends (and even his business rivals are 
included among his friends) are delighted 
that Mr. Alexander has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Equitable. James H. Hyde, 
who succeeds Mr. Alexander at Vice-Presi- 
dent, is the son of the late President, and 
was graduated from Harvard University in 
the class of 1898. He was last fall elected 
Second Vice-President. The Third Vice- 


President, Gage E. Tarbell, becomes Second 
Vice-President, and the Fourth Vice-Presi- 
dent, George T. Wilson, becomes Third Vice- 
President, both gentlemen of long experi- 
ence in the business, who have full charge 
of the agencies of the Society in the United 
States and outside of it. From small begin- 
nings the Equitable has grown so that it is 
now one of the largest insurance companies 
in the world. It has paid $299,083,188.97 to 
policy-holders, and now holds $258,369,298.54 
of assets. 





A Clever Game. 


From an instructor in an educational insti- 
tution in Kentucky comes a request for an 
opinion on the plan described in a circular 
inclosed. The circular contains twenty 
pages in a paper cover; it is very small in 
size, even smaller than the books distributed 
by butchers and retail grocers for entry of 
the “accounts” of their customers, and }s 
gotten up in the cheapest manner. The con- 
cern is the Lexington Investment Company, 
and the contents are prepared in the familiar 
fuzzy and non-comprehensible manner. 
There is no pretense of insurance. Savings 
deposits are invited, and the first page tells 
us merely that “the company is organized 
to be a medium through which its members 
can safely and successfully co-operate in 
their efforts to accumulate money,” also that 
“it is the only plan by which you can use 
other people’s money without interest and 
without debt, and let others use your money 
without detriment to your interests.” So far 
this is very attractive, for the desire to use 
other people’s money is very widespread. We 
turn the leaf for explanation and come first 
to a “table of values,” beginning thus: 


Paid on 
cash coupon. 


Cash 
value. 


30 
60 
90 
1.20 


So this proceeds for 144 months, adding 80 
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cents monthly. Two classes of certificates 
are issued, a Regular with 10 coupons, and 
an Industrial with 5; each coupon has a cash 
value at redemption of three dollars for each 
dollar paid on it, or of three for one when 
less than a dollar has been paid. This brings 
us to the general promise of return of 3 for 
1, or, to put it in equation ‘form, 1=—3. .How 
this equation is to be worked out (except for 
the founders of the scheme) then becomes of 
interest. We turn the leaf and find a table 
illustrating mode and time of redemption at 


the rate of a coupon each month and another © 


at the rate of one every two months. 
are simple, starting thus: 


They 


Paid 


ai 
Dues. Member. |} Month Dues. Member. 


$.90 
000 
1.50 
1.80 0.00 
210 210 


The totals are, for 12 months, $7.50 paid 
and $22.50 taken out; for 21 months, $12 
paid in and $36 taken out. We turn the leaf 
again to find out how. Payments are to be 
“a contract fee of 25 cents on each coupon 
attached thereto,” and 10 cents monthly on 
each coupon. Payments are to be monthly 

_on coupons in the order of age, “ until all 
* have been paid or (probably so), the coupon 
fund exhausted.” The remaining half of the 
circular is a professed explanation, which. 
with a pretense of candor, gives notice that 
the profits do not come from interest, any 
more than interest in life insurance pays.-the 
death losses. Life companies pay out of pre- 
miums of surviving policy holders, old and 
new; we pay (this is the argument) out of 
contributions of remaining certificate-hold- 
ers, old and new. They have returned an av- 
- erage of 13 for 1 to the beneficiary’s estate; 
we return 3 for 1. Our principles are iden- 
tical with theirs, except that death, which 
they cannot control, causes them to pay, 
while “a definite mathematical rule’ applies 
to us; hence our obligation is less and our 
means greater than theirs, and we are rela- 
tively stronger. They have stood; hence we 
shall stand. 


$90 
1.20 
1.50 
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Some talk about reserves is also given. 
The office of a reserve is misstated, and 
some quotations from actuaries are inserted 
to give plausibility, together with this su- 
perb example of ingenious perversion: ‘“Ac- 
cording to all the insurance authorities, the 
average life of a policy is very much less than 
ten years, making it a plain proposition that 
the death losses of life insurance companies 
are not paid from the reserve fund, but from 
the. premiums or dues paid by the old and 
new members.’ What is this scheme, then? 
The familiar old game of taking the money 
of new entrants to give to older ones. 

The person who ‘sends the circular writes 
that several concerns of this sort are going 
in Kentucky, “ are making money, and are 
keeping their pledges.” Very likely; it is 
easy to pay Paul by robbing Peter, so long 
as the supply of Peters holds out. He adds 
that at least one of these “ has come clear of 
two or three Post Office Department investi- 
gations.” Again, very likely, but not in the 
least conclusive. If the Post Office authori- 
ties find a man sending postage stamps in 
fulfilment of an offer to send a fine steel en- 
graving of Washington for a dollar, they 
stop his mail; but they do not stop it because 
he may go to cheating hereafter. They are 
not actuaries. If they find a man promising 
three dollars for one and there is no charge 
that, as yet, he has not fulfilled the promise, 
it is very likely that they have, technically, 
no ground for action. 





Insurance Items. 


Ir is reported that the organization of 
tne Metropolitan Fire Insurance Company, 
which was commenced a year ago, is now 
being pushed. 


....The successful working of sprinklers 
prevented a possibly serious fire in a five- 
story brick building in Hartford, lately, and 
it is even said that the first known of the fire 
was from the sprinklers. Water dripping 
through the floor attracted attention, and an 
investigation revealed a fire which had been 
burning in the upper floor. 





Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


THE first big Dewey dinner is.to cost $100 
a plate. This leads to the suspicion that the 
meal is to be served off Harveyized armor plate. 
—Pittsburg Times. 


....-She: “Are you a symbolist?” He: 
“To be sure.”* She: “ What does it mean?” 
He: “ 0, if I could explain it, I wouldn’t be 
one.”"—T'he Widow. 


...-Dick: “Do you enjoy Kipling?” Ma- 
bel: “ Oh, I adore him. have heard so much 
about his Jingle Book and his Bar Room Bal- 
lads.”—-W. of M. Wrinkle. 


....' They say that Dewey may be put u 
for President.” “That would be a pity.” 
“Why?” “He ought to be allowed to continue 
to serve his country.”—Puck. ° 


...-IN Boston.—‘* How much are these 
string beans?” “Seventy-five cents a quart.’ 
“Isn’t that rather altitudinous?” ‘ Yes, mad- 
am, but these are very high strung beans.”— 
Yale Record. 


..--College Student: ‘“‘ How did you come to 
lose the game?” Captain (’varsity nine) : 
“Why, their pitcher and catcher had a set of 
signals that.we couldn’t possibly, understand or 
get on to—they kept calling out to each other 
in Latin.”—Puck. 


-«++Widow Jones: “How would my little 
Johnny like’ a new papa?” Johnny (aged 
five) : “ Oh, you needn’t shove the responsibility 
on to me, ma. It isn’t a new papa for me, but 
a new husband for yourself, that you are think- 
ing of.’—Boston Transcript. 


-... But,” they expostulated, “you have 
painted the milkmaid on the wrong side of the 
cow.” “Yes,” replied the painter; “ quite so. 
But kindly observe that I have painted the cow 
without any joints in her legs. What of it? 
Why, she can’t kick, of course.” It is now 
well understood that art, while it may be un- 
real, is not necessarily devoid of unity.—De- 
troit Journal. 


“ PLOW OR ‘ PLUFF’ ”’—OR PLO OR PLOFF OR PLUP 
OR PLOO OR PLOCK. 


To the editor of The New York Times: Per- 
haps your correspondent of the 9th inst. would 
like to expound the following inconsistencies of 
our language: 

“Though the rough cough and hiccough plough 
me through, 
O’er life’s dark lough my way T still ams 


A SCIENTIFIC GRANDPAPA. 


“See, grandpapa, my flower!” she cried; 
“1 found it in the grasses! 

And with a kindly smile, the Sage 
Surveyed it through his glasses. 


“ Ah, yes,” he said, “ involucrate, 
And all the florets ligulate, 
Corolla gamopetalous— 
Compositre-—exogenous— 
A pretty specimen it is, 
Taraxacum dens-leonis! ” 


She took the blossom back again, 
His face her wistful eye on. 
“I thought,” she said, with quivering lip, 
“Tt was a dandelion!” 
—St. Nicholas. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best puzzles sent in during May THE 
INDEPENDENT offers thé following prizes: 

I'irst PRIzE: One year’s subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT, 

SECOND PrRIzE: “The Sinking of the Merri- 
mac,” by Richmond Pearson Hobson. 

THIRD Prize: “'The Maine.” Personal nar- 
rative of Captain Sigsbee. 


CHARADE. 


My first the soldier bears in state 
And often groans beneath its weight; 
Yet every little child, they say, 
Bears two of them about each day. 


My second is a quadruped, 

But, strange to say, it has no head; 
Patient and silent, strong—in short, 
Man’s faithful friend and chief support 


My whole when you are ill or lame 
Receives and rests the weary frame; 
It welcomes you with loving touch, 
And Grandma likes it very much. 
L. B. FLETCHER. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of sixty-nine letters, and form 
a couplet by John Dennis. 

My 47, 30, 39 is depressed; my 61, 22, 27 is 
furious with rage; my 14, 52, 8, 50 is affectedly 
neat or nice; my 2, 53, 15, 69 is twisted; my 
19, 40, 24, 6, 57 is a bend; my 60, 26, 33, 42, 
66 is a ledge; my 9, 35, 21, 63, 46 is a tale in- 
tended to instruct; my 43, 56, 29, 13, 4 is the 
thorax; my 49, 48, 25, 55, 12 is spoiled by age; 
my 34, 5 , 45, 17, 64, 36 is a necessary part 
of every house; my 7, 31, 59, 3, 10, 11, 51 is to 
strive earnestly; my 67, 37, 54, 38, 5 is one of 
the United States; my 16, 32, 68, 1, 65 is an- 
other; my 20, 28, 41, 18, 44, 23 is still another. 


From 1 to 2, a planet; 1 to 3, to instruét; 2 
to 4, a bird; 3 to 4, to desire fervently; 5 to 6, 
a kind of cloth; 5 to 7, part of the head; 6 to 
8, an ecclesiastical garment; 7 to 8, a garment 
peculiar to one nation; 5 to.1, to beg; 2 to 6, to 
hasten ; 4 to 8, to drowse; 7 to 3, to requite. 

A, M. FLETCHER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 4rTa. 


P1.—When i steps aside for May, 
Like diamonds all the rain-drops glisten ; 
Fresh violets open every day ; 
To some new bird each hour we listen. 
AcrostTic.—1 to 11, Drew; 11 to 21, Wildrake; 
2 to 12, Reni; 12 to 22, Isabella; 3 to 13, Paul; 
13 to 23, Leonidas; 4 to 14, Bach; 14 to 24, Hum- 


27, Montcalm; 8 to 18, L 

9 to 19, Joan; 19 to 29, Nicholas; 10 to 20, Vega; 

20 to 80, Alphonso. From 11 to 20, Wilhelmina. 
ANAGRAM.—Benjamin Disraeli. 


Dovusite Acrostic.—Primals, reading downward, 
Siege of Troy; finals, reading upward, Homer's Il- 
iad. 1, Squid; 2, India; 3, elemi; 4, grail; 5, en- 
nul; 6, odors; 7, flour; 8, three; 9, realm; 10, 
outdo; 11, youth. 
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Personals. 

Tne late Benjamin F. Horwitz, of Bal- 
timore, bequeathed to Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity $5,000, the income of which will be ex- 
pended annually upon a medal to be awarded 
to the physician, in this country or abroad, who 
shall have been most suceessful during the pre- 
ceding year in ameliorating the sufferings of 
mankind by medical discoveries. 

....William Lawrence, who died at Belle- 
fontaine, O., last week, in his eightieth year, 
had held judicial and legislative offices in his 
State and was a member of Congress for ten 
years. He became widely known in the last 
years of his life as president of the National 
Association of Wool Growers and as the repre- 
sentative of the wool growers’ interests, so far 
as they were affected by tariff bills or laws. 
‘he wool schedules in the McKinley and Ding- 
ley tariff laws were shaped under his influence. 

...»Miss Mary Tucker Magill, who died at 
Laburnum, near Richmond, Va., on the 29th 
ult., had been a contributor to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, and was the author of two histories of Vir- 
ginia, written for the young, three novels and a 
handbook of elocution. Left an orphan at an 
early age, she labored bravely to achieve inde- 
pendence, and had won by her exertions an at- 
tractive and restful home near Staunton, Va. 
She took possession of it last year, not then fore- 
seeing that disease of the heart was soon to end 
her life. 

....Mr. Andrew Carnegie began his life work 
as a messenger boy in a telegraph office, and 
made his way upward without the aid of family 
influence or fortune. He is now to receive 
$100,000,000 in bonds for his interest in the 
great Carnegie Steel Company. His successor, 
Henry C. Fwick, who has been the manager of 
the property for several years past, is the son 
of a farmer and in his youth was a clerk in a 
small store. He invested his savings in coal 
land and coke ovens, and when he joined Mr. 
Carnegie he was employing 15,000 men in the 
manufacture of coke. 

....Hor many years before her death the late 
Empress of Austria declined to sit for a por- 
trait or a photograph, and the.only authentic 
photograph in existence which represents her 
as she appeared in recent years is one which 
was taken five days before the assassin mur- 
dered her by an American amateur photographer 
who caught a picture of her and her lady-in- 
waiting with his camera as they were standing 
before a shop window in Geneva. He did not 
then know who the two ladies were. The nega- 
tive was sold to a publisher in Vienna, who has 
been printing pictures trom it. 
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....Hdward Y. Perry, of Hanover, Mass., an 
eccentric man, who died last week, provided in 


_his will that almost his entire estate, said to 


be worth about $1,000,000, should be converted 
into a trust fund, and directed that the income 
of it should be spent in supplying food, fuel 
and medical attendance to the worthy poor, and 
in assisting poor young men to obtain education 
in colleges. He also ordered that a tract of 
land which he owned in Hanover should be 
plotted in ten lots and that these should be 
given to the first ten worthy applicants who 
were prepared to erect houses on them. In 
obedience to his instructions his body was 
buried in a plain pine coffin without religious 
services, altho his friends were permitted to 
make brief addresses at the funeral. 


.»..The vacancy in the Yale corporation 
caused by the retirement of F. J. Kingsbury 
will be filled by the election of Henry F. Di- 
mock, class of ’63, of New York. Six gradu- 
ates were nominated by the alumni for the 
place, but five of them asked that their names 
should be withdrawn. For the vacancy caused 
by the death of Mr. Mason, of Chicago, there 
are three candidates—Wilson S. Bissell, 69, of 
Buffalo; Alfred L. Ripley, ’78, of Boston, and 
Frederick S. Parker, ’73, of Brooklyn. Mr. 
Dimock was born in Coventry, Conn., in 1842, 
and for some time, in partnership with William 
C. Whitney, was engaged in the practice of law 
in New York. He is now president of the 
Cromwell Steamship Company and vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Metropolitan Steam- 
ship Company. Mr. Bissell was Postmaster- 
General in President Cleveland’s second cabinet. 

....Speaking of his intention to become a 
candidate in Michigan for the Senate to suc- 
ceed Senator McMillan; if his party should so 
desire, Secretary Alger said to the Associated 
Press on the 30th ult. that Senator McMillan 
had ‘positively declared” to him that he 
would “ not be a candidate for re-election,” but 
would “do all in his power to assist my 
[Aiger’s] candidacy. He has told me so,” con- 
tinued the Secretary, “repeatedly and em- 
phatically.” On the 11th inst. Senator McMil- 
lan arrived in Detroit and his attention was di- 
rected to the Secretary’s assertions. His com- 
ment was as follows: ‘‘ During the entire time, 
for over a year. in Washington, and in the many 
casual conversations I have had with General 
Alger, we have not mentioned the Senatorial 
matter, at least not in regard to his candidacy 
and my stepping out. There is the very strong- 
est feeling among Michigan Republicans that I 
should seek re-election.” ‘lhe Secretary seems 
to have misunderstood the Senator. 
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“Peace Hath 
Her Victories 


No less renowned than war,” said Milton, 
and now, in the Spring, is the time to get a 
peaceful victory over the impurities which 
have been accumulating in the blood during 
Winter’s hearty eating. The banner of peace 
is borne aloft by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is 
America’s Greatest Spring Medicine. 


Hoods Sc 


“Pm not taking any tisks 
concerning my food. Give 
me the dish that has the 


label with. &6. trade mark.” 
—Wise Man. 
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}ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 
Shake Into Your Shoes 
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‘wom FREE TRALEACKAGE 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. ¥. 
(Mention this magazine). 
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Name of Utensil 


We Make 








Patented Feb. 12, 1895. 





COST 








FORTUNES awaiting claimants in New York. Legal search 


made for unclaimed estates and legacies. 
OTTO KEMPNER, Lawyer, oy World Building, N Y. 





Church Organ For Sale 


Two Manuals, built by House of Buffalo. In use about twenty 
years. Will be sold very low, as it is te be replaced by new Memo- 


ial . Apply to 
See GEO. R. WILLIAMS, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Cooking Difficult ? 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF BEEF 























Analysis No. 72,339. NEw York, Dec. 7, 1896. 


We have made a careful examination of a sample of 
** Agate Nickel Steel Ware” received from the Lalance & 
Grosjean Mfg.Co., Nov. 30, 1896. 

The enamel coating is homogeneous, of extra thickness, 
and great purity. 

It 1s entirely free from arsenic, lead and antimony—metals 
so often found in enameled goods. 


Very respectfully, 
ELL & GLADDING. 
Chemiststo the New York Produce Exchange. 


Pierre de Ricketts, E.M.,Ph.D. John H. Banks, E.M., Ph.D. 
Analysis No. 14,180. NEw YorRK, May 5 1897. 
LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 

GENTLEMEN :—As requested by you we purchased in the 
open market ae of “ Agate Nickel Steel Ware” and have 
— a careful chemical analysis of the enamel covering of 

e same. B 

We find this enamel is absolutely pure and free from Arsenic, 
Antimony, Lead, and other substances injurious to health. We 
can, therefore, recommend it for all culinary and drinking 
purposes. Respectfully yours, 

RICKKTTS & BANKS, 
Chemists to the N. Y. Metal Exchange. 


Guaranteed Double Coated and Absolutely Pure. 
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[HERE is a vast difference be- 
tween an unsupported assertion 
ims) $= and a demonstrated fact.” 

Our assertion that Pure White Lead made 
by the “old Dutch process” of slow corro- 
sion is far superior to White Lead made by 
patent or quick processes, has been demon- 

strated by the experience of competent, 
ence practical painters everywhere. Comparative 
MISSOURI tests made by employees or parties interested 


St. Louis. 
RED SEAL ¢ 
ican do not prove anything. 


vomee Phladelphia, FRE E By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


Cleveland any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 





SALEM able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
CORNELL Salem, Masse folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
Buffalo. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free.¢ It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth 610.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


KENTUCKY 





OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, MARCH 30TH. 
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DON’T GATHER DUST 


Rough riding a-wheel is smoothed immensely by a clean 
en a te ae ee ee 
CcYyYvcLs 


GRAPHITES 


In five styles—stick and paste—the only perfect lubricants 
for chains and sprockets. sold by all Seles 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCISLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 


‘STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 
Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or on installments a aes 
assortment of nearly new STEIN WAY Grand, Unies and 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos Also, second- pand 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures, 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 








ye ESTER! SROOKBCe } 
Ss aa 


NEW YORK. 
ea) 


26 JOHN ST., N.Y, 


a ee 


| oe Take Any Chances 


on an inferior vehicle or harness. Your life and that of yap —— 
depends upon their quality and reliability, You can 





very 
much about the quality of a vehicle by yn hp looking at tt The 
t and varnish effectual! Lt 
‘icles eon be bought largely 
manufacturer. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


S7y ] but have. been selling vehicles and harness 
\ \S CN direct to t f 


hides the material. Ve- 
on faith—faith in in cf honesty of the 





‘or twenty-six years. 
In fact a oon the largest manufactur- 
ers of vehicles and harness in the world 
sellin: the coneumer exclusively. 
These Luteo speak volumes for the quality of 
our goods and our method of doing busi- Wo, %5—Single co 
ness, You take no chances; we ship OUr 4nd hame harness, with 
vehicles and harness anywhere for exami- pickel trimmings. Price 
verything. Send forour large Illustrated Catalogue before 919.85, Good as usually 


buying. I FREE. sells for $18.00. 
PRATT, 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., “‘stercary.’ Elkhart, indiana, 


SHOHOHOHHSHODSHOHSHHSHSSHHSHOSHSHHHHHOHHHSSHHHHHOHHHHHHOHHOHHOOSEEOOES 
SS OOD ODOODOONOYDDYY 


CALIFORNIA via Sunset Limited 


Bagi palatial solid vestibuled train, the perfection of railway equipment, consists 
of Combination car, containing smoking parlor, barber shop, and bath-room. 
Ladies’ parlor and stateroom car, containing a large parlor, and seven staterooms, 
which may be occupied singly, or em suite. 

Two double drawing-room, ten-section sleeping-cars, and gibie cad in which 
meals are served a /a carte. 

Commencing December ist, 1898, Sunset Limited will be operated between 
New Orleans and San Francisco, via Los Angeles, twice a week, leaving New Orleans 
Mondays and Thursdays, via the popular Sunset Route of the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

No snow, no cold weather, no high altitudes, quick time, perfect roadbed, and 
luxurious equipment of the Sunset Limited, serve to make Sunset Route 
unexcelled asa WINTER ROUTE to CALIFORNIA 


NEW ORLEANS TO LOS ANGELES, 58 HOURS. 
NEW ORLEANS TO SAN FRANCISCO, 75 HOURS. 


For descriptive diterature, rates, and tickets, call on or address 


No. yg -Top Surrey, with side curtains, 
fenders, lamps, storm apron, sun shade and pole or 
shafts. Price, $58.As good as sells for $90. 


nation and 





E, E. CURRIER, New England Agent,’9 State Street, Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A, G. T. M., 349 Broadway, New York. 


SOODODOO OO - DOOLHES 
0000000 OOO OOOOH OHOHOOHOOOHHHOHHOOOHHOHOOOOOOOHOOOHHOOEOOSOOOOEES 
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200 Elegant 


Trimmed Hats 
at $7, $8 and $10. 





Reduced from $12.00, $15.00 
and $18.00, respectively. 
The latest styles in 


ENGLISH HATS, 


comprising 


GOLF AND OUTING HATS 


for Ladies and Misses. 

This Department is one of the 
most complete in the city. 

100 Children’s Trimmed Hats 
at $2.50 each, reduced from 


$4.50. 





J. Rothschild 


New York—I4th St., near 6th Ave. 
Paris—Rue Ambroise Thomas. 





r 6000 BICYCLES 


™oo ELS be clos 


~\ 
AY x ns oe is Sti te “2i8- 
Aa New els t 
= S) Great Factory clearing sale. We 
ship to anyone on approval without 
a centin advance. 
Ze. helpi A BIeYe: ii f 
vy helping us vel our super ine oO! 
a= 99 ee We give one Rider Agent in 
ery town FREE USE of sample wheel to introduce them. Write 
at once for our Special Offer. 
MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 26 Ave. H, Chicago, Ill. 


sone (5 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








Sterling 
Bicycles 


For four years’ we have sold and rec- 
ommended the ‘‘Sterling’’ as the stand- 
ard bicycle. In all that time we have 
never had one: come back, nor have we 
been asked to replace this wheel with 
another. 

We originated the arch crown fork, and 
have never had one broken. 

Some people seem to think that this 
year’s’ price is the sequence of deprecia- 
tion in quality. This is absolutely not 
true. If possible, the wheel is better 
than ever. It zs better in so far as time 
and experience improves bicycle making. 

We sell and guarantee the ‘‘Sterling’’ 
wheel. We allow the expert or amateur 
his or her choice in saddle, tire, gear, 
handle bars, size and color. We can fill 
any order—man’s or woman’s—at once. 

The price of the ‘‘Sterling’’ is $50; 
chainless, $75—and the chainless is an 
even seller. ‘If you can furnish satisfac- 
tory references we will sell you the wheel 
on easy terms. 

We have in stock a few high grade 
juvenile, 24 inch, wheels which we _ shall 
place on sale to-morrow at $15. 
sold for less than $25. There are but 
few of these. 


SOND DDD 


Schoverling, 
Daly & 


Gales, 
302-304 Broadway, cor. Duane St. 


y 
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EXIT 


TIRE W. 


RADE. 


Write for Complete and Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN ITIPLEMENT CO. 


BOSTON. 


BRANCHES: 408 Washington St. 


RETAIL {BOs YORK, 318-315 Broadway and 300 West 59th St. 


IvER JOHNSON SPORTING Goops Co., 


BROOKLYN. FREDK. LoEsER & Co., Fulton St. 
PHILADELPHIA, Gro. B. Barns & Sons, 1028 Chestnut St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 425-427 Market St. 





. TAKE NO 


INSIST ON 
THESE OTHER 


HEADLIGHT | [22 ease 
Use 1899 §& Catalogue Free. 


| 20th Centary fy for Picycling F 





I Model. and 
b ' Mfg. Co. 
ae | 17 Warren St_N.Y. ESET 


Wea! «WITH ADJUSTABLE PILLOW 
CUT NP i49. 


Palmer’s Latest Hammock 
—THE— 


UTOPIA 


Adjustable to sitting, reclining and sleeping positions. 
Also Manufacturer of the world-renowned 


PALMER’S 


Arawana and Perfection Hammocks 


IN OVER 100 VARIETIES. 
Always on sale at all first-class houses. Catalog furnished 
to the trade only. 
Also Manufacturer of Canopies, Mosquito Nettings, 
Crinoline Dress Lining, Window 
Screen Cloth, etc. 


I, E. PALMER, Middletown, Conn. 
New York Office: 62 White Street. 





LEWIS & CONGER, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 
N 


ouse-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, « 
e Crockery, China and Glassware. 


Kitchen and Laundry Furniture and Utensils; Pantry, Bath, Cel- 

lar and Stable Furnishings; Cleaning and Polishing aterials ; 
Brooins, Brushes, Carpet Sweepers; Fireplace Goods; 

Cedar and Camphor Wood Chests; Portable Bathing 

Apparatus; Water Coolers, Cream Freezers, Ham- 
mocks; Sick Room, N suey and Hospital Req- 
uisites ; Afternoon Tea_ Kettles, Coffee Ma- 
chines; Voyagers’ Lamps, &c., &c. 


Goods delivered free to any part of the Greater New York, or 
bry 4 + ass and delivered to any station within 100 miles 
of the city. 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 
BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


DIVIDENDS. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 
Office of the Board of Directers, 65 Broadway, 
NEw YORK, May 10th, 1899. 
The Board of Directors of this Company has this day declared a 
dividend of three dollars ($3) per share, payable on and after the 
first day of July next. 
The Transfer Books will be closed on the 8rd day of June at 12 
o’clock m., and — on the 3rd day of July, 1899. 
y order of the Board, @ 
CHARLES G. CLARK, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
15 Broad Street, 
New YORK, May 11th, 1899. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of ONE and ONE HALF (1%) PER CENT. on 











e 
mpany, No. 80 Broadway, New York, Monday, May 
1899, at three (8) o’cleck p. m., and will reopen Friday, June 
2nd, 1899, at ten (10) o’clock a. m. 
JOSEPH HELLEN, Treasurer. 


FINANCIAL. 
We pay cash for 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and WESTERN PROPERTY, 
or take charge of same on reasonable terms. 
A. C. WILCOX & CO., 
332 Drexel Building. Philadelphia Pa. 
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VERMILYE & 


CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject ti 
drafts at sight. 

All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 

High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


deli 
27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N. Y. 
The MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1899 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of Ist mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


Government 4’? 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR 


UOTATIONS FURNISHED 
OR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EX 
ECURLLIES- CHANGE OF ABOVE 


LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


N. W. HARRIS & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST.(Bank of Commerce Building), N. Y. 














S5O,00O 
CITY OF JERSEY CITY 


NEW JERSEY 


PUBLIC LIBRARY GOLD 4s, 


Dated April 1, 1898. Due April 1, 1928. Interest payable April 
land October 1. Denomination $1,000. Price on eeplicetien. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 19 Milk St., Boston. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank 


of New York, 


214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


The Safety Vaults of the Bank offer unrivaled advantages to 
owners of Bonds, Securities and other valuables for the safe 
keeping of the same, subject to their own control and readily and 
privately accessible to them. 

No expense has been spared in the construction to insure ab- 
solute safety under all circumstances. 

The access to the Vaults is out of public view and directly from 
the Banking Room, thus avoiding the publicity and hazard of a 
street entrance. 





WRESTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Bosten, Mass. 





YOUR MONEY 
is 
POORLY INVESTED 


If the investment promises large profits 
but with doubtful prospects of the return of 
the principal, 

Or, if the investment pays so small a 
profit that you would rather have your 
money idle in bank, waiting for the oppor- 
tunity for judicious investment that comes 
only occasionally. 

By our plan you avoid extremes and find 
profitable investments based on conservative 
business ideas. 

Let us give you particulars suited to your 
individual needs. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
(CAPITAL $300,000.) 
112 LA SALLE ST.,_ - e CHICAGO. 


DO YOU WANT s=:sctt rand'or Mercensest 
f so, Ww 


te FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH. 


DOUGLAS & JONES, 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


24 Broad Street, New York City 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
FOR CASH AND CARRIED ON MARGIN. 











ELECTIONS AND MEETINGS. 
THE DELAWARE & HUDSON COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, May 10th, 1899. 
At a meeting of the stockholders of The Delaware and Hudson 
Company, held in the office of the company in this city on Tues- 
day. the 9th inst., the following persons were elected Managers 


for the ensuing year: 
- : JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
ROBERT M. OLYPHANT, 
WM. H. TILLINGHAST, 
ALFRED ae Oe. 
fu 





DAVID WILLCOX. 


And at a meeting of the Board of Managers, held this day, Mr. 
Robert M. = was unanimously re-elected President, 


e Board of Managers. 
F. M. OLYPHANT, Secretary. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


Mills Building, 15 Broad Street, 
NEw YORK, May 11th, 1899. 


THE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of stockholders 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company will be held at the office 
of the Company, 15 Broad Street (Mills Building), in the City of 
New York, on Wednesday, the 3ist day of May, 1899, between the 
hours of 12 noon and 2 o’clock p. m., for the election of Lirectors 
and the transaction of such other business as may properly come 
before it. The transfer books of the Company will close at the 
office of the Union Trust Com) -_y on eageen, | the 22nd day of 

y, at 8o’clock p. m., and will reopen on Friday, June 2nd, 


May, 1899 
1899, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

JOSEPH HELLEN, Secretary. 
SS 


sone tYES Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


By order of 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO $4,500,000 FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES FLOUR MILLING CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New Jersey). 
PRICE 102% AND INTEREST, 


BEING: BALANCE OF AN ISSUE OF $7,500,000 BONDS, 0F WHICH $3,000,000 HAVE BEEN 
TAKEN BY THE VENDORS AND AT PRIVATE SUBSCRIPTION. 





OFFICERS : 
PRESIDENT............GEO. URBAN, JR. TREASURER. .........--.scceeeeeseores .... THOS. A. McINTYRE. 
VICE-PRESIDENT . JACOB AMOS. SECRETARY AND ASST. | TREASURER. JOS. A. KNOX. 


Sage te 
m. A. Nash. Prost. orn. Exchange Bank, New Y 
Trust Ny avy, New Y ene Jones, Prest. Hec 
rest. Winneapalis Is Pious Manufactaring S.. 
vidence, . k, Director, Ameri coe nae 


w Jersey 
States Sugar Refining Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ru Th 
OM ' FER AGENT: PRODUCE EXCBAN 
ST COMPANY a i. ‘ ST COMPANY SCOOT 


N, WALKER a con NEW YORE. 
PROPERTY. 


The United States Flour Millin Company has acquired the following well-known and successful Flour Mills, with all their 
Elevators, Plants, Properties, Brands, Tra were Businesses, and Good-will, viz.: 
Hecker-Jones- Jewell Milling Co.* . Lake Superior Mill, Superior, Wis. Duluth Imperial Mill Co. 
1. Hecker Mill, ° ‘dames Mill Sennen setae % 15. Im vig B Mill, Duluth, Minn, 
h uperior, Wis. Duluth Roller M ill. 
, Supe 16. Kraus Mill, Milwaukee, Wis. 
man Mill ‘Supertor, Wis. Minneapess Flour Mnfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
eee * 12 il "Miller Miling Go. West Superio 17. Excelsior mea. 
. Gran 0 in r, E ; 
& Huldwiney le Y.) Mil. Wis. 4 " 18. Standard Mill 
Urban Feng CO.. uffalo, N Freeman Milling Co. 19. St. Anthony Mill. 
b: 18. West Superior, Wis. Union Mill property used as Warehouse. 
Daisy Roller Mill Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Gait Milling Co. 
. Daisy Mill, Milwaukee, Wis. 4. Minkota, Duluth, Minn. ‘ 
te capacity of the OR San. HS... flour al is 39,000 barrels per day, and their storage and elevator capacity 
oalts Sg ushels, and they manufacture well-known flou a : 
Real Estate ot the nineteen mills, together week the machine water and steam power 
ocks, Zarehenses \ whe elevaters, as sppsatess by a wo: Gray, Milling Engineer of 


Personal properts, bra, "t 2338 833 
sona 
Cash working erty: al + 1,250,000 


$16,000,000 











To acquire the foregoin r t dt id h working capital 
of $1,250,000 there Rave been issued « ee Ee een ili 


First mortgage “ex gold bonds ae $3; Pt tae fit 


6% cumulative prete d stock 
Common stock... 3,500,000 $16,000,000 





E $7,500 009 BONDS Iss01 PAR VALUE OF $ 

10 THA § AT 110 AND INTERE EARING 6 PER C 
ECURED BY FIRST MORTE ON AL 

SEWEEL NG CO., WH 


L ei} C. st 
STATES F rcve be $3 eb EQUAL IN AMOUNT TO THE OUTSTANDING BONDS OF TH 


qt 
HECKER-JONES-JEWELL MIL GC EEN DEPOSITED WH TH THE TRUSTEE ETO RETIRE SUCH OUT- 
STANDING BONDS, A LARGE | PORTION Ae WHICH HAVE ALREADY BEEN EXCHAN 


GED. 
Net earnings per annum of all mills mentioned above, as certified by the accountants.. $ 
Add one-half the estimated anawel “tatlnes of $500,000 ro 238:500.00 


Seria ss ih 
6 in 81,172,873.30 


7% dividends on $3. “$8: age ) 995,000.00 


Net Surplus _ $177,873.30 873.30 
APPLICATIONS TO LIST THESE BONDS WILL BE MADE TO THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

THE FORMS OF THE TRUST DEED AND OF THE BONDS HAVE BEEN EX AMINED AND 
APPROVED BY MESSRS. DUNBAR & RACKEMANN, AS COUNSEL, BOSTON, MASS 


Subscriptions are invited to the above mentioned $4,500,000 bonds at 102% and accrued interest 


trom May ist; payable 10% on gveiionsion, and 92% and interest on alletment, to be made within 
ten days from close ots the subscription 


A tempora ry receipt p issued, and upon ent “of the 9244% and interest, a negotiable receipt will be issued by the PRODUCE 
EXCH GE TRUST COMPANY, exchangeable for the bonds ea ready for delivery. A failure to make payments when due as 
afore mn forfeit the previous paym 


The right is reserved to reject or ey any subscription, and to make allotments of less than the amounts applied for, The 
is also reserved to close the subscriptions without previous notice. If the whole amount applied for by any applicant be not allotted, ‘eho 
surplus amount paid on application’ will be applied on the amount due on the allotment. 


Applications must be made on the forms provided, and be accompanied by a deposit of 10%. Checks for the 10% payment should be 
drawn to the order of the Trust Company, Bank or Banker receiving the subscriptions. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LISTS WILL BE UPENED SIMULTANEOUSLY AT 10 O’CLOCK A.M. ON 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 17th, 1899, AND CLOSE AT 3:0’CLOCK ON FRIDAY, MAY 19, OR EARLIER, 
AT THE OFFICES OF 


Produce Exchange Trust SopAny.-. ..++++:New York 
McIntyre & Wardwell.. : ¢ Fo eae . sees New York 
International Trust Company.. ‘i J+ oesige os Spee sO Ris ovis «nies a 
Dean & Shibley, Bankers...-+.-05.0cc0ecesesesceseseesesese NOWAYORK and Providence 
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INSURANCE. 
THE =e 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





1851 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass, 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - - - $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES - - 25,816,738.19 


$2,292,335.40 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL CasH distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa 
“Pomphiets, rates, and valucet 

‘amphiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. ed y 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 





ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
Vice-President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, WM. B. TURNER, 
Secretary. Asst. Sec’y. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


There is No Question 


of the desirability of life insurance. The day 
has passed for arguing the question. Those 
men who do not carry life insurance are vir- 
tually flying in the face of Providence and 
should write the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE Co. of N. Y., without delay, asking for 
their most desirable forms of life insurance. 











PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - -  $87,805,017.01 


Insurance in Fores, - 122,788,550.00 


In everything which makes 
Life Insurance secure, excellent 
and moderate in Cost this com- 
pany is unsurpassed. 





1850——_ THE ——1899 


| United States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All Soins now issued by this Company contain the following 
clause: 


‘* After one year from the date of issue, the liability of 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.’’ 
During 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
come, onels and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
gain in the most important elements of safety and progress. 
All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satisfactory proofs have been received. ae 
ful A ts, wishi to sent this Com- 
Aan, a cease with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
resident, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS. 


GEORGE H. BURFORD Presic 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS 











. L. KENWAY ; " 
WM.:T. STANDEN..... 
ARTHUR. GC. PRRRY.....ccccccccvccccccccescocecssesasbes Cashier 
JOHN P. MUNN... .c.ccccccccesccccpecccccccccecces Medical Director 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 








EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Lid., of London. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 
This company has had many more years’ experience in Liability 
business thaa auy other company. 
It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company. 


It will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough care and 
permanent protection which have given it its high reputation in 
the past. casey, 


APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 
Dwight & Lillie, Gen’! Agts., No. 27 William St., N.Y. City 
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Your property represents money, 
and your mercantile credit is based 
on what you own. In ten minutes 
tire will wipe out the savings of years. 
Then you look to your fire insurance. 

Had you not better make sure 
NOW that you have a strong com- 
pany ? 

One hundred companies failed as 
a result of the Chicago and Boston 
conflagrations, but the CONTINENTAL 
paid its losses in full. 

Over forty millions of dollars paid 
for losses since organization. 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 
‘‘Insure in an American Company.”’ 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1899. 


$14,713,892 96 
13,245,410 00 
$1,468,452 96 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guarantee¢ 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Eighty-Ninth 
Annual Statement. 





- SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 





Cash capital evcccccccece 
Reserve for re-insurance and ail other claims... 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


bis ica 2 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1899............. $2,710,727 67 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





- « - OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC. 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 24, 1899. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Com y submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3 December, 1898 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1898. to 3lst December. 1898 . $3,056,555 08 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1 + 1,238,340 83 


Total Marine Premiums ... . $4,294,895 91 


Premiums marked off mays! 2 repeal 
1898, to 3ist December, 1898 . . + $3327+340 67 


Losses paid during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,565 36 


Returns of Premiums 
and expenses $659.421 05 


* ef 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock : 
City Banks ane other Stocks ... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise . 
Real ob. soeere — Claims due the Company, 


t 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable . . 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers ~ 
pay. losses under policies nee & 
=— countries ...... ¢ 
Cash in 


Amount .... 


- $7,437,039 00 
1,167,000 00 


99,931 65 
po 1 43 


229,793 36 
184,907 78 


$10,874,923 22 


Six per cent. interest on the outstunding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
Sete een on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 

next, from which date all tuteest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled 

A dividend of Fort per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 3ist 
December, 1898, for which certificates will be issued on 
and atter Tuesday, the sevond of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPIIAN, sciadian! 


TRUSTEES. 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN BEY, LETT, 
RL D. LEVERICH, 


2 N. LOVELL, 
OORE 
H. MARSHALL 

















R, 
eDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
HORACE GRAY, 

ANSON W. HARD 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, 


AV H. SCHWAB 
ILLIAM Gc. STURGES, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. 





A.A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON ore NEW he a 
A Weekly Newspaper. Entered at the New Post Office as 


Mail i," 

Terms of ag ip pee payable in advance: $2.00 a Pp may or_at that 
rate for any part of a year. a 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 

to any Foreign Country in the Postel Union $1.56 a year extra. 








The Independent 
AA Question of Income. 


The question is often asked what amount of life insurance a man should carry for the 
protection of his family. It is a question that can only be answered by asking another: How 
does he want his wife and family to live after he is gone? He will not be here to advise and 
regulate the expenditure, and with a man’s death, except in unusual cases, the earning power 
stops. It makes a difference of only a few hundred dollars a year now whether his wife will 
be left after his death well provided for and comfortable, or condemned to a life of pinching 
economy and toil. The difference in payments between a small anda liberal endowment 
policy is counted by hundreds, while the difference in results is counted by thousands. 

Some writers on life insurance have expressed the opinion that a man should insure for 
an amount which, at the current rate of interest, would yield an annual income equal to his 
annual earnings from all sources. It is not always easy to carry out this idea, but it may 
be approximated. A min who has an annual income of $5,000, for instance, would need 
to secure $125,000 life insurance to be invested at four per cent. interest, which insurance, at . 
the age of thirty-five, would cost him on the whole life plan about $3,485 per annum. 


Such an amount of indemnity would be too large for him to assume, inasmuch as his 
net income, after paying the annual premium as stated, would leave only $1,015 with which 
to meet his other living expenses. 

On the other hand, with such an income it would not be a very difficult matter for a 
man to arrange to spend each year say $1,200 for life insurance protection. For this pre- 
mium he could insure with The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York for $60,000 
on what is known as the continuous installment plan, under which he stands protected for 
the full face value of his policy, with the further benefit of an annuity to his heirs continu- 
ing for at least twenty years after his death. Assuming that the wife is named as the bene- 
ficiary under such a policy, on the death of the insured, her husband, she would receive an im- 
mediate first payment as an installment, which, under the figures above given, would amount 
to $3,000, and similar annual payments of like amount would continue to be made to her for 
twenty years. Should the wife die before twenty of these annual installments have been paid, the 
remaining payments necessary to complete that full number will be made to her heirs, but should 
she live beyond the twenty years the annual payments would continue to be made until her death. 

This plan serves to carry out very nearly the intent to continue after death one’s in- 
come while living. To many it may not be possible to adopt such a plan as this, and to such 
there is given the advice: “Do the best you can, for a small amount of insurance is much better 
than none,” and, in any event, “ Take your insurance in The Grand Old Mutual of New York. 
The best is always cheapest, and this Company is the best because it is the one which has done 
and is doing the most good.” 








1899 = FIRE INSURANCE 1890 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 
J STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 
tye) Capital Stock, all cash 
: ay, J Re-Insurance Reserve 
L - 1, 
Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1899............00++secceeo 4,642,499 73 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
G@. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. TILLMAN. Assistant Secretary. 





WE All you have guessed about life 


J. M. ALLEN, 
LLEN, President. insurance may be wrong. If you 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
: ‘How and Why,”’ issued by the 

PENN Mutual LIFE, 921-3-5 

J. B. PIERCE, Secretary!and, Treasurer. AGE. Chestnut Street, Phila. WANTED 


P. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President, POST- 
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HONE 
Insurance Company of New York 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 








Ninety-first Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1899. 





Summary of Assets : 
Par Value. Market Value. 
$ 594,130 72 
1,759,249 74 
1,909,500 00 
26,500 00 
790,513 83 
5,336,630 00 
90,800 00 
172,557 00 
4,096,194 00 
339,450 00 
91,500 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real Estate 248,498 33 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 121,625 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents 533,983 99 
Interest due and accrued on Ist Januay, 1899 50,034 18 


$12,163,164 79 


WA AENLeVNEMNe ENN NE SED EOE HENNEY ESN NESNE EME VE ENE ENNIO NENA ES HRENEIENNONEYER 
Y 


ww 


Liabilities : 


$3,000,000 00 
4,048,577 00 
684,785 43 
4,427,802 36 


$12,161,164 79 





: 
: 
i 
x 
s 
EY 
: 
: 
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Surplus as Regards Policy Holders - $7,427,802 36 


4) 
74 


DEVE SIE AE YEVEVEVENNESEVREVENE ES ROWLEY REDE RELIED ISI REDE SE 


: 





DIRECTORS: 


Levi P. Morton, ANDREW C. ARMSTRONG, Francis H, LEGGETT, Henry F. Noyxs, 

OLIVER S, CARTER, CORNELIUS N, BLIss, BENJAMIN PERKINS, Lucien C, WARNER, 

DaniELt A. HEALD, Joun H. WAsHBURN, ELBRIDGE G. SNow, WARNER VAN NORDEN 

Davip H. McALPIN, WALTER H. LEwiIs, Georce H. HARTForRD, Dumont CLARKE, 
James B, VAN WoERT, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


THOMAS B. GREENE, JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


HENRY J. FERRIS, _ WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 


EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 
New York, January 10, 1899. 


} Secretaries. ; Vice-Presidents. 


i Assistant Secretaries. 


ROR BOR ROHR TOR ROGAN SBORGATUTOR DURGA ARASH AAAAHE 


: 
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O'NEILL S 


The next time you are in the vicinity, call and inspect our Big Stock of Summer Furnish- 
ings. You’ll find none better, few to equal it, and none so low in price. Every article we sell 
is thoroughly reliable and sure to give entire satisfaction. Just a hint: 


A Great Bargain 


Women’s Suits. 


Fine Cheviot Suits, made with the correct shape 
Walking Coat, lined throughout with good quality of 
taffeta and finished with a separate white pique collar. 
The skirt is the full circular shape, lined with percaline 
and bound with velveteen. 

pes Regular Price $18.00, 


Special, 12.00 
Women’s Wash Waists. 


A big assortment from the best American makers at 
prices ranging from 


50c t 6.50 
Furniture 


for 


Summer Houses 


An immense stock of Reed and Rattan Suits, Rockers 
and Chairs at very low prices, There are special 
PORCH ROCKERS, maple and green color frames, 
reed and splint seats, 


60C., 1.39 24 1.98 


500 Rockers, 

All handsome in design, highly polished, cobbler 
seats, mahogany finish. 
The $4.00 grade 2.69 
The $5 00 grade 3-25 

A special lot of DRESSING CASES on sale this 
week at very Attractive Prices, 

Orders by Mail will receive prompt | 

attentian. 

(as~All Cash Purchases delivered free to any 
railroad station within 100 miles of N. Y. City 
(except Bicycles and Sewing [lachines). 





More Summer Time 
Needs at Cheap Prices 


Hammocks. 
MEXICAN HAMMOCKS, 14 feet t eng 
strong 
RAMI FIBER HAMMOCKS ‘ 
HAMMOCK SPREADERS, pair 
HAMMOCK ROPES, pair . 
Our line of WOVEN HAMMOCKS is the best in 
town and includes all the best novelties. The prices are 
lower than ever before. 


Lawn Mowers. 


The 12-inch size fully warranted, easy 
running, a splendid machine, 


1.90 
Window Screens and Screen Doors. 
WINDOW SC 

REENS, I 9 Cc 


to 37 inches 
98c 


SCREEN DOORS, light or aa aa 8 the 
‘1.25 


best kind 
1.75 


Ig in. high, extends 


Fancy SCREEN DOORS, aad strong, light 
wood, any size 


Ice-Cream Freezers. 
‘¢White Mountain’? FREEZERS, two- 2 age 
size 


All kinds and sizes kept j in are 


Water Coolers. 


An immense line of them ready. 

These are specials: 

STONE WATER COOLERS, white lined 
and decorated 

JAPANNED WATER COOLERS, gal 
vanized lining, 114 gals. 


. 2-35 
1.00 


Lamps for Country Homes! 
At Very Cheap Prices. 


Bracket Lamps, with reflectors, complete for 
Porch Lamps 3 : 
Venetian Iron Hall Lamps, worth $1 50 


. - 9 
Hanging Lamps 1.69 to 6. 75 


A Large Assortment of 
TABLE and BANQUET LAMPS 


at Exceptionally Low Prices. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street. 





